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Some Problems in International 
Administration 


By HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


Director General 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 





NFORTUNATELY for the man or 

woman who assumes the responsi- 

bility for launching an organization 
designed to carry out one or another of the 
tasks in which the United Nations will col- 
laborate in the years immediately ahead, 
there are no formulas by which such or- 
ganizations can be built or administered. 
There are, in fact, few readily available 
patterns which administrators can grasp 
when creating any new organization, evena 
purely domestic one, for, let us say, the 
disposal of surplus property or the enforce- 
men of manpower controls. Organization 
is never ready made; the organization which 
is best suited to do any job and the methods 
it will use in doing it are necessarily ‘‘tailor 
made.” They must be cut and fitted for the 
particular task to be accomplished. 

There have, of course, been other inter- 
national organizations before the establish- 
ment of the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration. Following 
the last war there were a number of inter- 
national organizations founded, just as 
there are to be others created following this 
war. Those that were born in the wake 
of the last war included the League of 
Nations, the International Labor Organiza- 
tion, the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, and others. But between these and 
UNRRA a basic distinction must be drawn. 
The organizations I have listed, each in its 
respective way, were collaborative organiza- 
tions recommending action to member gov- 


Nore: This is the text of an address delivered Febru- 
ary 14, 1945, before the Washington Chapter, American 
Society for Public Administration. 


ernments or adjudicating differences. It is 
true that the accomplishments of these 
organizations have been manifold. Their 
presence and their activities in disseminat- 
ing information, mobilizing opinion, and 
recommending action, as for example in the 
labor standards work of the ILO and the 
health organization and the narcotics traffic 
control work of the League of Nations, have 
resulted in national action which has bene- 
fited the peoples of one or more nations. 
But they were not action organizations, 
carrying through programs. 

UNRRA is an operating organization 
responsible for the performance of actual 
operating responsibilities in many coun- 
tries. There were, too, of course, after the 
last war, organizations engaged in the relief 
and rehabilitation of the war-ravaged areas 
—the American Relief Administration and 
the British Relief Missions, for example. 
Yet both these organizations were national 
institutions which, because they were re- 
sponsible to a single nation, operated with- 
in a fundamentally different frame of refer- 
ence. None of these organizations offers a 
convenient pattern which UNRRA may 
adopt when equipping itself for its particu- 
lar tasks. Hence, in building an organiza- 
tion UNRRA can obtain but limited as- 
sistance in the experience of its predecessors 
of twenty-five years ago. 


UNRRA’s Task 


N GENERAL, the task of UNRRA is well 
known. It is to assist the countries which 
have suffered from the attack of the common 
enemy to relieve and rehabilitate their 
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peoples and their lands. But more of the 
task and the setting within which it is to be 
performed must be known if problems of 
organization and administration are to be 
visualized effectively. 

The areas of the United Nations which 
are being liberated from the enemy with 
steadily increasing rapidity have suffered 
grievously. Their food supplies have been 
burned, wasted, or stolen. Their homes and 
factories have in many instances been de- 
stroyed. Their roads, railroads, and utilities 
have been damaged designedly, and with 
uncanny skill, in the knowledge of the 
enemy that they constitute the very nerve 
system of modern civilization. Even their 
men and women have in many, many in- 
stances been taken away to work in the 
slave mills of the enemy or driven by perse- 
cution from their homes. The health of 
those that remain has suffered. 

To repair these ravages of the enemy 
the peoples of these liberated areas need 
food until their crops can be planted and 
later harvested. They also need clothing; 
this winter the need in some war-torn lands 
will be desperate. They must have medicine 
and medical supplies, and they must have 
them promptly if life is to be saved. And 
even to maintain life within their Ilands— 
to feed the peoples in their cities—they 
must immediately reconstruct their roads 
and their railroads. They must have ma- 
terials for these purposes, and certainly for 
rebuilding their homes, and for recreating 
the basic and essential utilities which mil- 
lions of people living together in any area 
require. 

Despite the years of war and devastation, 
many countries can and wish to obtain for 
themselves these essentials of relief and 
rehabilitation. Those countries have the 
resources with which they can finance the 
imports of food and raw materials which 
their lands cannot now produce. They also 
have the pride which makes them wish to 
seek assistance from no one, even while 
appreciative of the aid which is available to 
them. There are other countries not so 


fortunate. Their pride is as fierce, but their 
resources even prior to the war were not so 
great, or they were unable to save these 
resources from the plunder of the enemy, 
or the long war and its devastation has 
consumed what resources they had. For 
these countries and their peoples there must 
be assistance if there is not to be loss of 
life, continued suffering—and the seed of 
later conflict. It is these countries—Greece, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Yugoslavia, Ethi- 
opia, China, and others—which UNRRA 
will particularly serve. 

UNRRA was created in the East Room 
of the White House on November 9, 1943, 
when the representatives of forty-four sepa- 
rate nations signed an agreement to col- 
laborate in providing assistance for those 
countries which had suffered from war and 
were unable to meet their own needs for 
relief and rehabilitation. They agreed upon 
certain aids they would jointly undertake 
to provide to liberated governments. They 
agreed to create an organization to perform 
these tasks. They agreed to contribute 
jointly to the financing of this organization 
—roughly in proportion to their ability to 
pay, certainly not a novel method of levying 
the costs. Of perhaps greater importance, 
they agreed to work together, through the 
organization they had created. 

We in the United States have come to 
learn that as a nation we cannot live alone. 
We have determined to play our part in 
making the world more secure by collabo- 
rating with other nations. Hence, in con- 
structing the international organizations of 
the next decade we may well consider what 
we in the United States can contribute to 
their building and administration. In the 
light of UNRRA’s experience, this means 
specifically: Can we in the United States 
contribute from our good will and our 
experience to the development of (1) effec- 
tive machinery for international collabora- 
tion, (2) patterns of organization suitable 
for the performance of unpredictable tasks 
in many parts of the globe, and (3) tech- 
niques of administration, flexible yet ade- 
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quate for the functioning of a new, large, 
short-lived agency operating in many lands 
simultaneously? 


Machinery for Collaboration 


NRRA, being the first of the agencies 

to be created by the United Nations, 
is, in some substantial measure, a testing 
ground for collaboration among these na- 
tions. To bring about this collaboration 
UNRRA has certain organizational mecha- 
nisms through which the several member 
nations participate in the work of the ad- 
ministration. This is the more true in that 
the structural setup for UNRRA is paral- 
leled at many points in the structure of the 
other realized or projected United Nations 
organizations. I draw attention to the fact 
that in all the other United Nations or- 
ganizations presently formed or in process, 
save for the Security Council of the United 
Nations as set forth in the Dumbarton Oaks 
proposals, the policy-making body includes 
representation of all the member govern- 
ments, and decisions are made by the ma- 
jority. Also, the staff provided for the execu- 
tive office is an international civil service. 
It is significant, too, that the draft constitu- 
tions of the organizations germinating at 
Hot Springs, Bretton Woods, Dumbarton 
Oaks, and Chicago confer broad powers 
upon the executive heads of the organiza- 
tions. The first step in this direction was 
taken by the UNRRA agreement. This is 
an essential difference from the League of 
Nations system, in which the head of the 
administration possessed far fewer powers 
of independent decision—in fact, was a 
dignified civil servant making no substan- 
tive policy by his own motion. 

The UNRRA Council is essentially our 
legislative body; it determines the basic 
policies to be followed, recommends the 
standards for the raising of money, appro- 
priates funds for administrative purposes, 
and performs the functions commonly ex- 
pected of either a legislature or a board of 
directors. The council meets twice a year, 
and to provide for continuity throughout 


the year a central committee composed of 
representatives of the four principal powers 
—the United States, the United Kingdom, 
the U.S.S.R., and China—meets between 
council sessions to act when needed on 
problems which arise. In addition to the 
council and the central committee there is 
within UNRRA a complex of committees, 
each of which deals with the problems of 
a particular geographical area—for example, 
Europe or the Far East—or with a particu- 
lar field of operations, such as public health 
or repatriation of refugees or industrial 
rehabilitation. 

It has already been mentioned that the 
executive side of the administration has 
been given a wide grant of discretionary 
authority. This was inescapable and will, 
I think, be inescapable in any international 
collaborative organization which is author- 
ized to undertake action. The basic fact to 
be reckoned with is that of national sover- 
eignty. The UNRRA Council cannot bind 
the member nations. It can only recom- 
mend action to them. They decide what 
action they will take. This is true both of 
the nations which are to provide supplies 
and funds and of those which are to receive 
supplies and services. The council, then, 
must empower the director general and his 
staff to carry on negotiations and conclude 
agreements. This the council has done. 

In essence, our task in the first months of 
UNRRA was a negotiating task. We have 
concluded understandings for mutual ac- 
tion with literally scores of governments 
and agencies of governments and _ inter- 
governmental bodies. To mention a few of 
them: we have concluded operating ar- 
rangements with the Combined Boards; we 
have entered into agreements with Allied 
theater commands establishing responsibili- 
ties of these commands and UNRRA for 
relief work; we have set up working 
methods in consultation with the procure- 
ment agencies of governments which pro- 
vide supplies; we have negotiated formal 
understandings with governments entitled 
to receive aid from the international pool 
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of supplies and services for which the di- 
rector general is trustee. Each negotiation 
has involved coping with brand new prob- 
lems of relationships and authority. That 
we have been able to break so many new 
trails is due primarily, I think, to the fact 
that the staff at all times has been mindful 
of the fact that the sovereignty of the in- 
dividual nation is a basic concept of action 
in the United Nations sphere of coopera- 
tion. It is this that distinguishes the United 
Nations idea from the Axis ideas of new 
orders and co-prosperity spheres. Making 
arrangements which dovetail with the prin- 
ciples of national sovereignty is a slow 
business. That accounts for many if not all 
of the delays in developing our programs. 
I am not complaining; I am simply stating 
a basic fact inherent in the necessary pattern 
of cooperation among free nations. I do 
regret that this fact is not more clearly 
realized by those ardent souls who expect 
action “instanter” from an intergovern- 
mental service agency such as ours. What 
they miss is the truth that if we were able 
to take action on our own motion without 
regard to the desires of the governments 
who created us, we should be not a service 
agency but a superstate. I don’t think com- 
plainants against the time necessarily con- 
sumed by our procedure of cooperation 
would care to have such an organization 
in being. They would like it much less than 
they like our present setup. 

Without laboring this point unduly, I 
should like to point out a profound differ- 
ence between the administrative situation 
which prevails after a national legislature 
has enacted an authorizing statute and that 
which prevails after the Council of 
UNRRA has adopted an authorizing resolu- 
tion. The effectuating body in the executive 
branch of a national government has to 
its hand all the machinery of national 
sovereign power. Penalties of greater or 
less severity lie against the citizens or sub- 
jects who fail to act in accord with the 
statute. Not so with UNRRA. The council 
resolutions give the director general au- 


thority to proceed to secure agreement and 
action from the member nations. They do 
not confer on him the power of prescrip. 
tion; what he has is permission to use per. 
suasion. 

So it is that my staff cannot in a time of 
critical shortage of shipping simply go forth 
and commandeer shipping for getting re. 
lief goods where they are desperately 
needed, but must get allocations from the 
intergovernmental shipping adjustment 
group. So it is that we cannot say to the 
supply authorities of an uninvaded nation: 
“The liberated governments need half your 
nonmilitary output of woolens. Give it to 
us,” but must enter claims before the inter- 
governmental and governmental allocating 
bodies. So it is that we cannot say to the 
government of a liberated nation which is 
without foreign exchange. “We will bring 
in goods for your people, and distribute 
them ourselves,” but we must enter into 
arrangements acceptable to the government 
whose people are to get the goods—always, 
of course, within the terms of our trustee- 
ship: no discrimination in the distribution, 
and application of necessary rationing and 
price control measures. In short, an inter- 
governmental service agency such as ours 
acts and must act with and through the 
member governments. 

To return now to an important point 
concerning the UNRRA system. Realizing 
the typically allergic reaction that public ad- 
ministrators in this country frequently have 
toward advisory committees, I presume it 
is necessary to emphasize here the signifi- 
cant role these committees play. UNRRA, 
you must remember, is an instrument of the 
United Nations. It is not the creature of any 
single nation. It is the instrument through 
which these several nations have chosen 
to perform in company, one with the other, 
the task of providing succor to victims of 
war. UNRRA can aid effectively in reliev- 
ing distress in the liberated areas and yet 
fail in its fll mission if it does not nurture 
and in the end develop the active and 
participating collaboration of all or, at the 
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least, most of the United Nations. It must 
have more than their annual financial con- 
tribution. It must have more than supplies 
or shipping or the personnel they can pro- 
vide. UNRRA must have their active par- 
ticipation, and if it fails, the first of the 
several ventures in international collabora- 
tion to which the peoples of this and other 
nations look for a better world has failed. 
This is why the day-to-day functioning of 
this council and its entire structure of com- 
mittees and subcommittees is of vital im- 
portance. I wish that the textbooks on ad- 
ministration might provide a few more les- 
sons on the seemingly simple task of insuring 
that committees are used effectively to util- 
ize the maximum abilities of both the 
advisors and the advisees. 

We in UNRRA must frankly admit that 
we still have much to learn about the use 
of committees in achieving this highly im- 
portant international collaboration. Some 
of us, I suppose, have unconsciously viewed 
them as a threat to our freedom of action 
as administrators. At other times we have 
used them as an audience or sounding 
board for things we wanted to say. On the 
other hand, however, some of these com- 
mittees have been used effectively both to 
gain the technical knowledge of the dele- 
gates of the several nations represented and 
to increase the total collaboration of each 
nation in the work of UNRRA. We propose 
to insure that each committee contributes 
to this end. 

Achieving international collaboration in 
day-to-day operations offers another and 
different problem of especial significance. 
It is the problem of developing effective 
working relationships with the agencies of 
each member government through and with 
whom UNRRA must work. Like its prede- 
cessors, the League of Nations and the Inter- 
national Labor Organization, UNRRA has 
had to undertake development of effective 
relationships with the ministries of foreign 
affairs of member nations. They have had 
as well to develop the interest and coopera- 
tion of other governmental agencies—for 


example, the labor departments and public 
health agencies. UNRRA by its charter has 
an additional relationship with the national 
procurement agency in countries in which 
it obtains supplies. Purchases are in general 
made through the procurement agencies of 
the government of the supplying nations— 
for example, in this country, the Foreign 
Economic Administration, the Treasury, 
and the War Food Administration. 

It is in these day-to-day relationships with 
the agencies of each government that the 
general pledge of collaboration in an inter- 
national effort is put to the test. With 
UNRRA, as with our predecessors in the 
international field, it is found that these 
relationships vary strikingly from one coun- 
try to another, and even within a country 
from one governmental agency to another. 
By one UNRRA may be treated with ex- 
cessive paternalism and expected to accept 
direction or even supervision, while by 
another government or another agency 
UNRRA may be treated as a distant or even 
unrecognized cousin. Of course, between 
these extremes there are governments and 
national agencies that recognize UNRRA 
as an independent institution and work 
with it as a partner in a joint venture. To 
achieve this position in relation to each 
country is, of course, the problem we cope 
with. 


Problems of Organization and 
Administration 


HE achievement of international col- 

laboration in day-to-day operations 
rather than alone in treaties and agreements 
is made difficult, of course, by those basic 
obstacles which always make collaboration 
between men of different lands difficult. 
These obstacles are language, tradition, and 
distance. The first and most obvious of 
these obstacles is, of course, language. But 
of equal importance are all those more 
subtle obstacles which find their root in 
different practices, different experiences, 
different methods, and different traditions. 
English is the official language of the ad- 
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ministration, and all our council sessions 
and committee meetings are conducted in 
English. Usually most of the member na- 
tions are represented by delegates who 
speak English, although a few speak through 
interpreters. To the casual observer, these 
meetings would seem to proceed with little 
delay and in much the same manner as 
the meetings of a wholly national organiza- 
tion. Those of us who have participated in 
them know, however, that not infrequently 
a full meeting of the minds is not accom- 
plished because the shades of meaning con- 
veyed by the English language have been 
missed by delegates who speak English but 
still miss the nuances of our langauge which 
we take very much for granted. And we also 
realize that many times a politely requested 
adjournment is impelled by the necessity 
of a delegate’s having his interpreter trans- 
late the document immediately under dis- 
cussion before he is able to express his 
judgment upon it. 

These same obstacles add to the diffi- 
culties we encounter in building an effec- 
tive organization. UNRRA now has a staff 
of more than two thousand individuals. 
These men and women are of more than 
thirty different nationalities. They are lo- 
cated in many parts of the world—London, 
Paris, Cairo, Athens, Rome, Belgrade, Ad- 
dis Abbaba, Rio de Janeiro, Sydney, and 
Chungking, as well as Washington. And if 
UNRRA is to be an effective organization, 
these two thousand persons scattered 
throughout the world, with a variety of 
national backgrounds and even more di- 
verse personal experiences, must be welded 
into a unit in which each one plays his or 
her part with a clear and common under- 
standing of UNRRA’s objectives and how 
together we seek to attain them. 

But to attain this essential common un- 
derstanding despite differences in language 
and in customary ways of doing business, 
and widely varying personal experiences is 
exceedingly difficult. Here at headquarters, 
to offer a single, simple example, our top 
executive staff includes an Englishman, a 


Pole, a Russian, a Chinese, and a Canadian, 
as well as about an equal number of Ameri. 
cans. After one of our staff meetings one 
of the non-Americans inquired as to the 
conclusion of certain discussions in which 
apparent agreement had been reached. He 
asked: “Does a ‘nonpartisan government’ 
mean one in which the Partisan party shall 
have no participation?” On another occa- 
sion one of our non-American colleagues 
who has spoken English for six years asked: 
“What does he mean when he says, ‘I have 
a hunch’?” Even among the English-speak- 
ing members of the staff we found in one 
staff meeting that an apparently irreconcil- 
able difference of opinion arose simply 
from the fact that we Americans use the 
words ‘“‘administrative” and “‘executive’’ to 
mean exactly the reverse of the meanings 
they have in English usage. 

An illustration or two as to differences in 
tradition which also make administration 
more difficult may be given. Tradition- 
ally, in this country, in both public and 
private enterprise, we require the bonding 
of those officials who are responsible for the 
handling or disbursement of funds. Yet 
when it was suggested that certain officers 
of the British Army who have been de- 
tailed to UNRRA to assist in the operation 
of refugee camps in the Middle East should 
be bonded, we found that these men tradi- 
tionally understood that no bond was more 
valuable than a British army officer's oath. 
To insist upon violating this tradition, we 
learned, would simply result in the resig- 
nation of the entire group of officers. We 
met a somewhat similar reaction from our 
British colleagues when we suggested that 
each new employee added to our staff in 
London should formally declare allegiance 
to UNRRA. We Americans are so accus- 
tomed to the practice of requiring an oath 
of officials that the oath may at times be- 
come meaningless, but in England there 
is no such tradition. The Englishman who 
goes to work for a public employer assumes 
that his loyalty to his new employer is ex- 
pected and understood. To ask him to swear 
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that he will be loyal is to indicate some dis- 
trust in him and to insult him. We have 
accordingly modified our practices and sim- 
ply ask British staff members to sign a decla- 
ration of loyalty when they accept employ- 
ment. 

The loyalty to an international institu- 
tion of the thousands of men and women 
drawn from many nations offers a problem 
which has confronted in turn each inter- 
national institution which has preceded 
UNRRA. The League of Nations, when 
founded, debated whether its staff would be 
made up of experienced civil servants de- 
tailed (or “seconded,” as the British say) 
to the league or of men and women with 
no ties to their national governments re- 
cruited to serve the league alone. The latter 
alternative was chosen, and experience has 
demonstrated its wisdom. 

The league maintained that men and 
women who accepted employment on its 
staff, while retaining their national identity, 
worked only with the interests of the league 
in view. Officials of the secretariat begin- 
ning with 1932 were required to make and 
sign a declaration of fidelity whereby they 
undertook during their service to the league 
“not to seek or receive instructions from 
any government or other authority exter- 
nally.” The same principle and conse- 
quently the same problem obtain in 
UNRRA. To be truly an intergovern- 
mental institution it must recruit a staff 
with the requisite intellectual and profes- 
sional competence to perform its tasks, 
chosen from the numerous nations which 
make up its constituency. This UNRRA 
has sought to do, and of each staff member 
added it has asked that he or she shall sign 
the following declaration: 


I solemnly undertake to exercise in all loyalty, 
discretion and conscience the functions entrusted 
to me as an (officer or employee) of the adminis- 
tration, to discharge my functions and regulate 
my conduct with its interests alone in view, and 
not to seek or receive from any government or 
authority external to the Administration any in- 
structions controlling me in my performance of 
my official duties. 


A less fundamental problem which arises 
from the building up of an international 
staff has to do with salaries. One might 
easily assume that UNRRA must establish a 
system of classification of positions through- 
out the administration to insure that in- 
dividuals performing tasks of like character 
and equal responsibility shall receive identi- 
cal compensation no matter what their na- 
tionality or where they are geographically 
located. This seemingly obvious and simple 
conclusion is actually impossible of attain- 
ment. Accountants recruited in the United 
States, in the present labor market, receive 
in dollar terms compensation about 20 per 
cent higher than accountants of comparable 
training and experience in either Great 
Britain or Canada and 30 or 40 per cent 
higher than those recruited in Australia. 
Like differences obtain as between many 
other nations and in practically every pro- 
fession from which UNRRA must recruit. 

An alternative solution to this problem 
might be to compensate staff members 
at salaries comparable to those of public 
officials in the country in which they serve 
for UNRRA. Unless this is done, the off- 
cials of the country resent UNRRA’s pirat- 
ing men and women from other employers 
by offering higher salaries. On the other 
hand, if it is done UNRRA cannot recruit 
men and women for service in any areas 
where lower levels of salaries obtain from 
areas where high salary levels obtain. 
Americans cannot be recruited, for ex- 
ample, for service in Australia. 

The net result is that the ideal of a neat, 
orderly classification of positions with equal 
pay for equal work is impracticable. If 
UNRRA were to adopt a uniform classifi- 
cation of positions it would permit re- 
cruitment more freely in every nation and 
would insure greater movement of men 
and women from job to job within the 
administration. But the only satisfactory 
basis for such a uniform classification would 
be that used by the League of Nations; 
that is, to compensate its positions as high 
as the highest paid civil service of any 
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nation. If UNRRA were to accept that posi- 
tion it would greatly increase its costs of 
operation and would subject the adminis- 
tration to the criticism of the majority of 
its member nations that it was being reck- 
lessly spendthrift. 

Distance is the third basic obstacle that I 
enumerated. Contemplate for a moment 
the dispersion of UNRRA’s staff through- 
out the world. At the moment UNRRA has 
staff members in or about to enter Egypt, 
France, Luxembourg, Italy, China, Czecho- 
slovakia, Ethiopia, Greece, Albania, Poland, 
and Yugoslavia. But the assistance its staff 
will be able to render depends on the re- 
sources other staff members are able to ob- 
tain from countries as widely separated as 
Iran and Paraguay, Mexico, Cuba, and New 
Zealand and Australia. To convert the con- 
tributions of these and other nations into 
the essential supplies needed by the relief 
areas—foodstuffs, fertilizers, machinery, 


medicines, clothing, footwear, and a variety 
of other items, UNRRA now has procure- 
ment experts in Brazil, in England, in 


Australia, and in the United States. These 
differing activities and the staff engaged in 
them in these widely separated parts of the 
globe must be related effectively and con- 
tinuingly if UNRRA is to use its limited 
financial resources efficiently to produce es- 
sential supplies from one section of the 
world in the relief areas when needed. 

Distance makes this administrative co- 
ordination difficult. Such coordination is 
difficult because of the time required to 
communicate between offices and staff mem- 
bers. During wartime congested and drasti- 
cally limited telephone, telegraph, wireless, 
and radio facilities and the necessity of 
censorship make communication quite in- 
adequate for effective centralized admin- 
istration. 

Think for a moment of the difficulties 
with which UNRRA was confronted when 
trying to communicate with its mission in 
Athens during the recent strife. For days 
when precedental decisions were in the 
making our headquarters staff had no com- 
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munications from our field representatives. 
When the silence was broken, only skeleton. 
like cables could come through a single 
military line of communication. Even 
during more normal times, air-mail letters 
from Cairo reach Washington three weeks 
after dispatch and air-mail letters from 
London often take two weeks in transit. 
Naturally cables are used, but even this 
method of communication frequently re. 
quires from two to five days between the 
relatively accessible points of London and 
Washington and five days or more between 
Cairo or Rome and Washington. 

In the face of this problem of distance 
and the difficulties in communications 
which it poses, UNRRA finds itself debat- 
ing, just as every department of the federal 
government of the United States has de- 
bated at one time or another, the problem 
of centralization versus decentralization. 
There are among us the same human tend- 
encies to cling to authority and responsi- 
bility at headquarters that are found in 
most public institutions as they develop. 
There is simultaneously the same insistence 
on the part of our field staffs that authority 
be delegated generously. The resolution of 
this human as well as organizational prob- 
lem in UNRRA must be founded on several 
characteristics of the job to be done. One 
characteristic has been mentioned—the vast 
dispersion of UNRRA’s activities through- 
out the world. A second equally important 
characteristic of UNRRA’s task is the un- 
predictable character of the job to be done; 
the relief needs of most of the to-be-liber- 
ated areas cannot now be known. When the 
areas are open their needs are immediate 
and must be met by improvising whatever 
methods and means meet the conditions of 
the moment. A third characteristic of 
UNRRA’'s task is that of the supplies, ma- 
terials, and shipping which constitute the 
basic ingredients the relief areas need; 80 
per cent will come from this hemisphere 
and more than half from the United States. 
The first two characteristics argue strongly 
for a high degree of decentralization of 
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authority and responsibility. The third 
characteristic makes essential the perform- 
ance in Washington of activities which 
necessarily control what can be done in the 
areas where UNRRA serves. As we proceed 
we shall develop a decentralized administra- 
tion, adapted to these three main charac- 
teristics of UNRRA’s job, which will permit 
responsible officials in the field to act de- 
cisively and promptly with knowledge of 
the supplies which are being made avail- 
able by the headquarters staff centrally. 


Conclusion 


HAVE enumerated a few of the problems 
Lot administration which UNRRA has 
encountered to illustrate problems peculiar 
to an international agency or at least of 
greater significance to it than to a national 
agency. UNRRA has by this time encoun- 
tered and, I can say, mastered many of the 


same problems of administration which 
each new public agency in Washington en- 
counters as it goes through the throes of 
organizing and beginning operations. 

In meeting these problems of interna- 
tional administration in UNRRA and in 
the other institutions which the United 
Nations have created or will create, those in 
the United States with experience and skill 
in public administration have a peculiar 
obligation. Our foreign policy of the past 
has provided little outlet for such talents as 
we possessed. Professions of the intention 
of our country to take an active and leader- 
like place in international affairs in the 
years ahead must be implemented by the 
participation of persons in this country 
with essential experience in the organiza- 
tion and administration of those institutions 
through which international collaboration 
will be made real. 
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OLITICAL science, as the term is 
understood in Great Britain and the 
United States, does not exist as yet in 

Latin America. As in continental Europe, 
constitutional law, public law, and, more 
recently, administrative law are the only 
three fields in the organized study of govern- 
ment. This limitation is partly due to the 
traditional predominance of French and, 
to a lesser degree, Spanish scholarship in 
Latin America with the consequent em- 
phasis on legal structure rather than on 
political processes. The pressure of govern- 
ment policies in Latin America, ranging in 
the different countries from subtle sugges- 
tion to imprisonment or assassination, has 
also proved to be a serious obstacle in the 
development of a real ciencia politica south 
of the Rio Grande; there can be a science 
of politics only to the extent that freedom 
of inquiry and expression is guaranteed by 
law and protected by society. (This is, of 
course, also true north of the Rio Grande.) 
What is characteristic of political science 
in Latin America is even more characteristic 
of the art and science of public administra- 
tion. Political instability in some parts of 
Latin America, the emphasis on personal 
loyalties and services in an historical en- 
vironment dominated by the caudillo* (boss, 
chief, leader), and the survival of extra- 
governmental organizations of considerable 
scope on authority, such as the church, are 


Note: The author desires to express his gratitude to 
the Social Science Research Council for having given 
him the opportunity of spending the year 1942-43 in 
Mexico on a post-doctoral fellowship. 

*An excellent short account of the caudillo will be 
found in Frank Tannenbaum, “A Note on Latin 
American Politics,” 58 Political Science Quarterly 415- 
21 (September, 1948). 


some of the factors that have so far impeded 
the growth of a coherent body of public 
administration and its systematic study and 
instruction. Only recently, some major 
Latin American universities have estab- 
lished chairs in administrative law. The 
gradual industrialization of Latin America 
and the ensuing growth of business enter- 
prises has fostered more interest in prob- 
lems of administration on a large scale. In 
highly industrialized nations like England 
or the United States big business has often 
had to face administrative and managerial 
problems similar to those of the govern- 
ment, the biggest business in operation. 
There has been in such technologically 
advanced countries a continual give-and- 
take between private and public large-scale 
organizations. In Latin America, on the 
other hand, the church has been until re- 
cently the only organization other than 
government operating on a large scale and 
servicing millions of people. 

As yet we have no account, in English 
or in Spanish, of the major political institu- 
tions in Latin America. There are com- 
petent discussions of particular aspects of 
politics in this or that country, usually 
confined to a relatively short period; but we 
have not been given so far a comparative 
study of such Latin American political 
institutions-as the presidency, the party 
system, the press, the civil service, and the 
military. In the field of public administra- 
tion there is an even slighter literature. It is 
therefore a real event in Latin American 
studies that we now have at our disposal 
a study of public administration in Mexico, 
written by Professor Lucio Mendieta y 
Nufiez and published in Mexico City in 
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1943: Professor Mendieta y Nufiez is one 
of the leading social scientists of Mexico, 
who, as director of the Institute of Social 
Investigations of the University of Mexico 
and as the author of authoritative works on 
Mexican agrarian and indigenous problems, 
has done a great deal in bringing orderly 
methods into the investigation of some of 
the fundamental problems of Mexican con- 
temporary life. His Look on public admin- 
istration in Mexico is the first of its kind, 
not only in Mexico but anywhere in Latin 
America. His method of analysis may ap- 
pear somewhat unorthodox with its mixture 
of political, economic, sociological, anthro- 
pological, and legal data, but the resulting 
richness and color perhaps compensate for 
the methodological eccentricities. 


Historical Background 


N THE United States there has been a 
I esndioney of long standing to interpret 
our political institutions in strictly Ameri- 
can terms. According to that school of 
thought, inspired by patriotic motives, our 
political institutions began in 1776, and 
the period preceding that date is of interest 
only to the student of Colonial history. 
Similarly, since the achievement of inde- 
pendence in Mexico in 1821 there has been 
a tendency to forget, deny, or attack the 
Spanish basis of Mexico's political habits 
and administrative techniques and proce- 
dures. Now, however, in Mexico as in this 
country, we are beginning to find a more 
balanced appraisal of the preindependence 
political and administrative heritage. With- 
out falling into the pitfalls of Hispanidad, 
Professor Mendieta y Nufiez stresses the 
significance of the colonial experience in 
Mexico. 

Further, Mexico offers the fascinating 
example of an American nation in which 
the study of precolonial political and ad- 
ministrative ideas and institutions is of the 
greatest interest. In preconquest Mexico 
the Aztec king headed public administra- 


*La administracién publica en México ({Imprenta 
Universitaria], 1942 [i.e., 1943)). 


tion, and he was assisted by the nobility, 
the clergy, and the military class; it is 
obvious that the subsequent Spanish theory 
and practice of government, before and 
after Mexican independence, did not con- 
stitute a marked deviation from the preced- 
ing Mexican (Indian) pattern. This 
situation is in contrast with that in English- 
speaking North America, where the gulf be- 
tween the Indians and the English settlers 
with their religious and political experience 
of self-rule was so wide as to be practically 
unbridgeable. In some parts of Mexico, 
where Spanish is neither spoken nor under- 
stood and where the social and political 
institutions of preconquest days are well 
preserved, the weight of tradition is particu- 
larly evident. In such areas, personal loyalty 
to the jefe (chief) of the local group or 
tribe still constitutes the main administra- 
tive vehicle through which political deci- 
sions and measures of a central or regional 
character are transmitted. The more im- 
personal, standardized procedures and 
agencies of modern public administration 
are absent in such communities. 

This fact explains one of the greatest 
obstacles in Mexican public administration. 
The tendency in modern government, with 
its multitude of activities and agencies, is 
to create uniform standards for efficiency 
and economy. The difficulty in Mexico, 
from the days of the Spanish conquest, has 
always been to devise varying standards of 
political control and operation necessitating 
divergent administrative techniques and 
methods. In the old days, the lines of dis- 
tinction were drawn in terms of Spaniards, 
criollos (sons of Spaniards born in Mexico), 
mestizos (persons of mixed Spanish and 


* How strong this sense of continuity is can be seen 
from the fact that nearly all Mexican historians of 
their country start out with preconquest Indian life 
and civilization. Thus, e.g., the entire first volume of 
the recent four-volume Historia de México by José 
Bravo Ugarte is called Elementos Prehispdnicos. See 
also the famous political history by Justo Sierra, Evo- 
lucién politica del pueblo mexicano (Mexico City: 
La Casa de Espafia en México, 1940), pp. 3-58. The 
August, 1943, issue of the Hispanic American His- 
torical Review contains several pertinent articles on 
this problem. 
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Indian blood), and Indians. All these dif- 
ferences have been swept away in law and, 
to a great extent, in custom. Nevertheless, 
even the recent Mexican administrations, 
inspired as they have been by the highest 
sense of justice and equality, have realized 
that several millions of Mexicans present 
special political and administrative prob- 
lems because they have not been integrated 
as yet into the national Mexican civiliza- 
tion.’ 

If it is true that some elements of pre- 
conquest political organization linger on in 
contemporary Mexico, it is even more true 
of postconquest colonial institutions. The 
great administrative conceptions and insti- 
tutions introduced by imperial Spain into 
Mexico, the New Spain, have retained much 
of their vitality to this day. Administrative 
decentralization is a strong tradition in the 
United States because even before 1776 
there was no one governor or viceroy of the 
Crown in North America. Each colony was 
set up by a charter of its own and led its 
own political life and had its own adminis- 
trative procedures. When independence 
was won, this decentralization had become 
so strongly entrenched that federalism was 
the only practical solution. In Mexico, the 
situation was exactly the opposite. Political 
and administrative centralization of Mexico 
under the Crown of Spain, represented by 
the Viceroy in Mexico City, established a 
tradition of administrative hierarchy that is 
as strong today as ever. The president of 
the Republic is not only the political head 
of the nation but also the administrative 
chief in a sense which is not known in this 
country. 

Again, as in colonial Mexico, the only 
real elements of administrative decentraliza- 
tion in modern Mexico are to be found in 
whatever autonomous life exists in munici- 


*See Dario Cruz Ramirez, Hacia una legislacidn 
tutelar para las clases imdigenas de México (Mexico 
City: Departamento de Asuntos Indigenas, 1940), pp. 
40 ff.; Manuel Gamio, Hacia un México Nuevo (Mexico 
City, 1935), passim; and Andrés Molina Enriquez, 
Los grandes problemas nacionales (Mexico City: A. 
Carranza e hijos, 1909), pp. 270-361. 
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pal government. In colonial Mexico, the 
ayuntamientos were the only institutions 
in which elements of local administration. 
self-government, and elections of officials 
‘were countenanced. This tradition is stil] 
alive and could form the starting-point for 
a new revival of local and regional self. 
government. 

The administrative machinery of Mexico 
differs greatly from that of the colonial 
period in one respect: the position of the 
Roman Catholic Church. In _ colonial 
Mexico, the church was not only a religious 
and economic body of the first order but 
also an important administrative organiza. 
tion. The fields of education, intellectual 
life, and social welfare were almost com- 
pletely in its hands. Even purely technical 
education, the spreading of more advanced 
arts and crafts, was very largely its domain. 
In the rugged conditions of Mexican life 
after the conquest, the church was charged 
with many functions which it did not have 
in Spain itself. The state used the church 
for many of these tasks not only because it 
approved of the general attitudes which 
it taught (obedience to Spanish rule, social 
discipline, promise of future happiness in 
the world beyond), but also because the 
church was the only organization in Spain 
that had adequate personnel trained in the 
administration of vast territories and large 
numbers of people. 

In contemporary Mexico the scope of 
public administration has been enlarged so 
that all former functions of the church, with 
the exception of religion, have been taken 
over by public agencies, federal or local. 
Much of the struggle between church and 
state in Mexico in the last ninety years is 
due to the historical root of the extensive 
administrative scope of the church in the 
colonial period. The borderline between 
administrative function and political in- 
fluence is not very easy to draw. Where the 
church has insisted on its right to render 
services and perform functions of a purely 
technical and administrative nature, the 
state has seen the desire to maintain a posi- 
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tion of real political authority. As in other 
countries, the struggle for political power 
has been carried on in Mexico behind the 
cover of administrative and functional 
divergencies.* 


Administrative Control and Planning 


the Congress, has little effective au- 
thority, the scope and power of the highest 
government departments is inevitably very 
considerable. Under the presidential system, 
so typical of the political tradition in the 
Americas, the president's authority is broad 
in any case. In the Mexican system, which 
has a legislature, but one which cannot be 
quite compared with the British Parliament 
or our Congress, the highest administrative 
officers command enormous authority. As 
all members of the Mexican Congress 
normally belong to one party, the official 
government party, the president finds little 
difficulty in persuading Congress to pass 
laws submitted by him for its approval. In 
addition, the constitution confers upon the 
president ample powers of issuing decrees 
and regulations that, for all practical pur- 
poses, are the law of the land. The whole 
problem of delegated legislation pre- 
sents, in Mexico, relatively few political 
and judicial issues because of the high 
degree of concentration of judicial, legisla- 
tive, and executive powers in the presi- 
dential office. Whereas delegated legislation 
is a political problem full of tension and 
discord in Britain and the United States, 
it is but a technical issue in the operation 
of the Mexican system of government. 

The president's term is six years. This 
enables a president to make fairly long- 
term plans and to build up political and 
administrative machinery of his own. How- 


Bin c the Mexican legislative body, 


? Authoritative Mexican opinion on this problem will 
be found in Alfonso Toro, La — y el estado en 
México (Mexico City: Secretaria de Gobernacién, 
1927); Emilio Portes Gil, La lucha entre el poder civil 
y el clero (Mexico City, 1934); and Manuel Herrera y 
Lasso, Estudios constitucionales (Mexico City: Editorial 
“Polis,” 1940), pp- 99-163. See also J. Lloyd Mecham, 
Church and State in Latin Ameriea (University of 
North Carolina Press, 1934), PP- 395-591. 


ever, he cannot be reelected, so that in 
practice his tenure is not so extended as that 
of a president of the United States who, as 
occasionally happens, serves more than one 
four-year term. 

In selecting the highest administrative 
officers—the heads of the ministries and high 
government agencies, the departamentos— 
the president of Mexico is not completely 
free. Where the president of the United 
States has to consider claims in his own 
party, claims of various regions and inter- 
ests, and, negatively at least, the sentiments 
of the opposition party, the president of 
Mexico has to take into account the claims 
of deserving leaders of the official govern- 
ment party, the only party that really counts 
(now called Party of the Mexican Revolu- 
tion). Also, although the small opposition 
parties are not represented in Congress, 
they still have a legal existence and have 
to be appeased, directly or indirectly. In 
one sense, the position of the president of 
Mexico as the head of the administrative 
hierarchy is different, say, from that of our 
president: in Mexico, it is not customary to 
attack publicly the person of the president 
by the printed or spoken word. If criticisms 
of administrative officers of the highest rank 
are made, it is usually emphasized that 
deficiencies are not due to presidential 
shortcomings. 

Seven years before the outbreak of the 
Russian revolutions in 1917, Mexico em- 
barked upon a great revolutionary career 
of far-reaching social and economic changes 
which have by no means been completed. 
One of the central concepts of the Mexican 
Revolution is the idea that the nation, 
through the political organization of the 
state, is responsible for the achievement of 
progressive social objectives for the benefit 
of all citizens. This adherence to the philos- 
ophy of the positive state does not neces- 
sarily imply the adoption of socialism as the 
eventual goal of national policy. In any 
case, however, the Mexican Revolution was 
born in protest against the laissez faire 
ideology of the Diaz regime, to which the 
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misery and degradation of the masses were 
attributed. State intervention in social and 
economic affairs has therefore been the 
watchword of the new regime from its incep- 
tion The large-scale expropriations of 
landed estates, owned by Mexicans or 
foreigners, the nationalization of the oil 
industry against the bitter opposition of 
British and American financial interests, 
and a series of legislative measures affecting 
the social welfare of the individual citizen 
have all proved that Mexico is fully aware 
that her pressing political, social, and eco- 
nomic problems cannot be solved without 
a substantial amount of planning. It is 
therefore rather remarkable that, so far at 
least, little attention has been given in 
Mexico to planning as a management tool 
in public administration. Public admin- 
istration is essentially conceived of in terms 
of operation, and as yet there has not been 
an adequate grasp of the intricate admin- 
istrative aspects of planning, integration, 
and co-ordination. 

Likewise, the whole conception of fi- 
nancial management as a focal point of 
public administration is relatively new in 
Mexico. The struggle for the control and 
allocation of public finances was one of the 
chief origins of representative government 
in England many centuries ago, and much 
of the history of British politics can be writ- 
ten around the issue of the control of public 
finance. The Treasury in Britain and the 
Treasury and the Bureau of the Budget in 
the United States have always been plan- 
ning agencies of the first order, even at a 
time when the term “planning” was loaded 
with unpopular and disreputable connota- 
tions. Lacking the historical background of 
the struggle for the control of public fi- 
nance, Mexico has not developed, so far, 
the conception of financial management as 
a key tool of the effective coordination of 
administrative functions and authorities. 
The Mexican Treasury has, it is true, a 
separate section for the study and investi- 
gation of long-term economic and financial 
problems, but this section has in no way 


the character of what could be fairly de. 
scribed as a central planning agency for the 
whole machinery of government. At best, 
it is engaged in research, or finding out and 
interpreting the facts, rather than in plan- 
ning, or making policy. 

In the context of Mexican politics there 
can be only one place in the administrative 
organization in which the practical diff- 
culties caused by inadequate planning and 
coordination can be solved: the office of 
the president of the Republic. According 
to the law, the office of the personal secre. 
tary to the president does not possess the 
administrative authority of a ministry or 
high government department. But what the 
law has failed to provide for, the facts of 
administrative life have made inevitable. 
In a strictly extralegal manner the personal 
secretary of the president has become a sort 
of minister without portfolio. The presi- 
dent gives, through this office, a certain 
amount of unity and direction to the con- 
flicting tendencies of different ministries 
and government departments, and the de- 
partment of studies within this office pro- 
vides a channel through which the 
planning, control, and criticism of govern- 
mental activities can be carried on from an 
over-all point of view. In the United States, 
too, some of the administrative assistants 
of the president have gained, despite their 
genuine passion for anonymity, a position 
of influence which is by no means clearly 
defined in legal or constitutional terms. 

There are two drawbacks to the office of 
personal secretary to the president, in 
Mexico. First, there is no continuity of in- 
cumbency or administrative practice. By 
the very definition of this office, each presi- 
dent makes his appointments from among 
his closest and most trustworthy friends. 
As Mexican presidents can never be re- 
elected, six years is the longest period dur- 
ing which an appointee can hold this office. 
Thus, the office of the personal secretary of 
the president cannot build up the perma- 
nent staff and administrative tradition of, 
say, the Bureau of the Budget in the United 
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States. The second drawback is the fact 
that the office of the personal secretary of 
the president is essentially an operating 
agency, engaged in the daily routine activi- 
ties of practical politics and immediate 
issues. If it has become the chief agency 
for planning, criticizing, controlling, and 
coordinating administrative authorities, it 
has developed that function by sheer neces- 
sity rather than as a result of deliberate 
planning. This union of planning and oper- 
ating functions in the office of the personal 
secretary of the president clearly indicates 
the failure to appreciate the fundamental 
differences between these two types of ac- 
tivity. 

The failure to do adequate planning is 
undoubtedly also due in part to the state 
of economic organization in Mexico. Speak- 
ing of the urgent need for more govern- 
mental and administrative planning in 
Great Britian, the London Observer (Nov- 
ember 21, 1943) commented that “what 
is happening in government, under pres- 
sure and only half-consciously, is precisely 
what has happened, deliberately, in Big 
Business itself.’ If this statement accurately 
describes the situation in Britain, with her 
advanced industrial administrative and 
managerial standards, it also helps to ex- 
plain the situation in Mexico, where eco- 
nomic organization is much less advanced. 


The Civil Service 


EGISLATION On matters pertaining to the 
§ civil service is very recent in Mexico 
because, as Professor Mendieta y Nufiez 
points out, the Mexican governments from 
national independence onward were con- 
tinually involved in internal disputes and 
in civil wars, and were therefore so un- 
stable that they could not occupy them- 
selves with the regulation of the civil 
service. Since the victory of the Revolution 
that began in 1910, however, Mexico has 
gradually gained in stability, which culmi- 
nated in the great reforms of President 
Cardenas, a master organizer and adminis- 
trator. Soon after he came into office in 
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1934, President Cdrdenas initiated the 
“Juridical Statute of the Workers in the 
Service of the Powers of the Union,” which 
was subsequently modified by a similar 
statute of April 4, 1941, under the present 
administration of President Avila Camacho. 

One of the most interesting features of 
Mexican legislation on civil service is the 
idea that public servants do not possess 
any mystical quality that raises them above 
the level of so-called ordinary workers and 
employees. The language of the law ex- 
presses this revolutionary attitude of the 
new Mexico by referring to public servants 
as “workers in the service of the Union” and 
by trying to apply the general principles 
of workers’ legislation to public workers. 
Article 123 of the Mexican Constitution 
establishes the right of labor to strike. This 
is, in itself, quite remarkable. What is even 
more remarkable is that the same article 
also establishes the right of public em- 
ployees to strike, provided the procedures 
of arbitration, set up by law, have failed. 
Employees of the Ministry of National De- 
fense and members of the armed forces are 
deprived of the right to strike, and in case 
of war, strikes of any public employees are 
outlawed. 

Although Mexican legislation started out 
with the ideological conception of the 
equality of public and private empuoyees, 
the very nature of some of the work that 
public employees are called upon to per- 
form has forced the legislators to recognize 
differences between public employees in 
terms of the more or less essential character 
of their particular functions. The Mexican 
civil service legislation distinguishes be- 
tween “workers of confidence” (trabajadores 
de confianza) and “ordinary workers” in 
public employment. Nowhere is there a 
clear definition of the public “workers of 
confidence,” and the definition that all 
those employees whose appointment has to 
be approved by presidential decree are 
“workers of confidence” is purely formal. 
In general, what is called the administrative 
class in other countries makes up the 
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“workers of confidence” in the Mexican 
civil service. It is interesting that while we 
think of the highest administrative class in 
this country or in England in terms of the 
policy-framing authority that it possesses, 
in Mexico the element of personal relation- 
ship between ministerial and departmental 
heads and their immediate subordinates is 
the decisive criterion in legally defining this 
top group in the bureaucracy. This is but 
one of the many ways in which the personal 
nature of Mexican, as indeed most Latin 
American, government and administration 
expresses itself. It reflects surviving ele- 
ments of the old feudal Spanish order in 
which personal trust and confidence were 
the determining factor in governmental re- 
lationships. 

One of the main purposes of introduc- 
ing the concept of the “workers of confi- 
dence”’ into legislation was to deny them 
the rights of unionization and the strike 
which were granted to the other groups of 
public employees. It was realized that there 
could be no stability of public authority if 
the highest government officials or members 
of the armed forces could combine in order 
to strike and thus coerce and negate the 
very governments of which they were in- 
struments. 

The question of trade-unions among pub- 
lic employees has caused a good deal of 
discussion and, in some cases, legislation. 
Since 1927 Great Britain has had special 
legislation, under the Trade Disputes and 
Trade Unions Act, forbidding associations 
of civil servants to be affiliated with poli- 
tical or labor organizations which admit 
members outside the civil service. In this 
country there is freedom of trade unioniza- 
tion among public employees not as a 
matter of specific authorization but because 
there is no legal rule against it. The right 
of public employees to strike has not been 
definitely settled, but so far our government 
has denied its existence. 

In Mexico the civil service statute specifi- 
cally deals with this whole problem. Public 
employees are explicitly authorized to form 








trade-unions for the purpose of studying. 
improving, and defending their common 
interests. However, only one trade-union 
in each “bureaucratic entity” is legally 
recognized—the trade-union that represents 
the majority of the workers. In general, 
each ministry, autonomous agency, or 
bureau represents one entity which forms 
the basis of trade-union organization. 
“Workers of confidence,” or members of the 
administrative class, are excluded from 
such trade-unions, on the ground that high 
officials will probably tend to side with the 
government as an employer rather than 
with the employees of the lower brackets. 

One of the most remarkable legal pro- 
visions of the Mexican civil service statute 
is the rule that once a public employee has 
become a member of a trade-union of his 
“entity” he cannot voluntarily resign his 
membership. He is obliged to continue his 
membership, unless he is expelled from the 
union. Needless to say, this confers a very 
real authority on the leadership of such 
trade-unions. Actually, the civil service 
statute declares expressly that the closed- 
shop principle cannot be recognized by the 
government in any case. However, since 
the law recognizes the principle “once a 
trade-union member, always a member” for 
public employees, one of the main efforts of 
such organizations consists in selling em- 
ployees the idea of membership. The trade- 
union principle is much more practiced 
in Mexico than in most other nations, and 
if the trade-unions of public employees do 
not possess the full-fledged monopoly of the 
closed shop, they have something which is 
very similar to it. 

The trade-unions of public employees are 
under the legal obligation to register with 
the Arbitration Tribunal, which examines 
their constitution, their membership, and 
their claim that they represent more em- 
ployees than any other trade-union in a 
particular “bureaucratic entity.” 

The Arbitration Tribunal is made up of 
three members: one representative of the 
government, one of the employees, and a 
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third member chosen by the two. Its main 
function is to settle disputes between public 
employees, individually or collectively, and 
the government. The Arbitration Tribunal 
also settles the important question of who 
represents, legally, a given category of pub- 
lic employees. Despite the name of this 
board, its decisions have legal force, and it 
is actually more nearly a court than an 
arbitration tribunal. In some of the cases 
it decides, as in those between the govern- 
ment and its employees, it has more nearly 
the character of an arbitration tribunal 
because both parties to the dispute are re- 
presented on the board. This is not the case, 
however, when it decides intra-union con- 
flicts. 

Another important function of the Arbi- 
tration Tribunal is the certification that a 
strike of public employees is legal. The 
right of public employees to strike is not 
absolute. Thus, employees of institutions 
of public health and safety are expressly 
exempted from the categories of public 
workers who have the right to strike. Other- 
wise, this right depends on the interpreta- 
tion of the Arbitration Tribunal. If it 
decides that the projected strike is illegal 
and the workers proceed to strike, the law 
provides that they must be immediately dis- 
missed. If the tribunal decides that the 
strike is justified, the government will ordi- 
narily give in. Much depends on the poli- 
tical situation. On several occasions the 
unions have insisted on striking in order to 
maintain their prestige among their mem- 
bers and the public at large, although they 
could probably have won their demands 
peacefully. On the other hand, there is no 
question that in other instances political 
pressure of the government has operated 
through the Arbitration Tribunal and has 
led to solutions which the government 
wishes at the moment. The relations be- 
tween the trade-unions of private or public 
employees and the government are of a 
much more intimate character than in this 
country or in Great Britian. And this in- 
timacy is described by some observers of 


Mexican affairs as a relationship of domina- 
tion of the trade-unions by the government. 

The great problems of the civil service 
in Mexico are the relative failure to recog- 
nize the merit system in appointments and 
promotions and the relatively high preva- 
lence of personal gain through public em- 
ployment. As to the first evil, it is only fair 
to point out that England had institutions 
of political self-government for centuries be- 
fore it introduced, less than a century ago, a 
real merit system into its public service. In 
the United States, the merit system is of even 
more recent origin and still has to face the 
hostility of those who are unwilling to give 
up the sweet uses of patronage for the bene- 
fit of political, and personal, friends. It is 
therefore not surprising that in Mexico the 
merit system for appointments and promo- 
tions, although provided by law, has so far 
been very largely a dead letter of the statute. 
The practical application of the merit prin- 
ciple in Mexico is delayed in part by the 
failure to establish a national civil service 
commission on the British or American 
model. Following the example of most con- 
tinental European countries, Mexico does 
not know the institution of a national civil 
service commission that tackles the whole 
problem of the civil service—methods of 
classification, standards of attainment for 
entry into and promotion within the civil 
service, salaries, and all the other adminis- 
trative issues upon which the efficient man- 
agement of public service depends. Instead, 
each government department in Mexico (as 
in Europe) solves its own problems of per- 
sonnel as well (or as poorly) as it can, and 
there is no institutional safeguard or device 
to prevent overstaffing in one place and 
understaffing in another, or unevenness of 
standards among departments. 

The present political regime of the 
“Mexican Revolution” is of recent origin, 
and the leaders of that regime know that 
latent enmity still exists among members 
of the privileged groups who are unwilling 
to accept the new state of affairs. As long 
as that relative insecurity exists, it is hardly 
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to be expected that technical merit will re- 
place political trust and reliability as a 
guiding criterion in making appointments 
and promotions. Mexico is on the road to- 
ward democracy. In a generation or two, the 
present social and economic democracy will 
result in greater political democracy. This 
change will be accompanied, no doubt, by 
an increasing application of the merit sys- 
tem. 

Political instability throughout the his- 
tory of Mexico since the achievement of 
independence has also resulted in the evil 
of militarism in government and adminis- 
tration. With few exceptions, the presidents 
of Mexico have been army leaders. The 
apostle and first leader of the Mexican 
Revolution, Francisco I. Madero, issued in 
1908 his clarion call for civilian, democratic 
government which galvanized Mexican 
public opinion against the militaristic des- 
potism of General Diaz. Government by 
civilians was Madero’s foremost demand for 
a new Mexico.‘ Madero became the first 
president after the triumph of the revolu- 
tion in 1911, but in 1913 he was assassinated 
by General Huerta. The civil war which 
ensued lasted for over seven years. War and 
revolution filled the decade from 1910 to 
1920, and continued sporadically in the 
next decade. A host of generals were made 
in the turbulent period and, paradoxically, 
the end of the Mexican Revolution saw 
more influence of the military than had the 
beginning. Since that time, army men have 
considered high posts of a political, finan- 
cial, or diplomatic character as a domain of 
their own. Only if Mexico continues on 
the road of stability will the prestige of 
the generals and colonels decline.? 

The poverty of Mexico also obstructs the 
introduction of the merit principle. It is a 
common experience in all poor countries 


*Francisco I. Madero, La sucesidn presidencial en 
1910 (San Pedro, Coahuila, 1908). This is still one 
of the greatest works on Mexican political problems. 

*A classic indictment of the role of the military in 
Mexican government will be found in Vicente Blasco 
Ibafiez, El militarismo mejicano (Valencia: Prométeo, 
[1920]}). 


that a career in public service or the army 
is considered very desirable when other eco. 
nomic opportunities are scarce. Many a 
Mexican thinks that a career in the public 
service or the army is the only one open to 
him, because much of the business, mining, 
banking, and other types of private eco- 
nomic activity is controlled by American or 
other foreign interests. Also, since Mexican 
standards of living are low, public employ- 
ment assures at least a minimum of eco- 
nomic security as well as a certain amount 
of social prestige. 

The second great problem of the Mexi- 
can civil service is often referred to as 
“administrative irregularity.” It may inter- 
est students of political psychology and 
artistic expression that there are in Mexico 
fifteen terms to denote graft. Professor 
Mendieta y Nufiez writes as follows: ‘““The 
immorality of the bureaucracy which is in 
direct contact with the public or which 
exercises any sort of function which affects 
private interests is beyond any doubt. . 
But it is clear that this judgment, which is 
not ours but a general one, admits of excep- 
tions. The immorality of those who manage 
the material interests of the State is no less 
evident.” But, Professor Mendieta y Nuiiez 
explains, this phenomenon is partly due to 
the fact that the people themselves look 
upon a public figure who does not acquire 
wealth while holding office as an imbecile: 
“For the thief who fails, jail and ignominy; 
for the thief who triumphs, all the goods of 
the world. This is the social law of our coun- 
try, at least for the time being.”* 

According to the “Law of the Responsi- 
bilities of Federal Officials, Employees and 
High Officials of the States” of December 
30, 1939, all public officials and employees, 
on assuming public office, must declare be- 
fore the attorney general of Mexico the 
real estate and cash deposits in their name. 
Obviously, it requires little ingenuity to 
circumvent this provision. Proceedings 
against malefactors in office are discouraged 


* Op. cit., p. 296. 
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by the provision that charges of alleged 
takings of bribes must be made openly and 
not anonymously and that they must be pre- 
ferred not later than one year after leaving 
office. 

As a good patriot Professor Mendieta y 
Nunez is rightly indignant about the wide- 
spread political and bureaucratic corrup- 
tion in his country; but the picture is per- 
haps not so unique and black as it seems to 
him. It might be said with some justice 
that the main difference between corrup- 
tion in the United States and in Mexico is 
that in this country fewer individuals are 
in the habit of obtaining illicit revenue and 
that the amounts involved are usually 
larger. In Mexico the idea seems to prevail 
that illegal extra-income from _ bribery 
should be fairly equitably distributed 
among all levels of the administrative hier- 
archy. Some claim that this method of cor- 
ruption, while admittedly demoralizing 
more employees, is at least more democratic! 

If Mexico develops a truly functioning 
party system, the problem of integrity in 
the public service will be easier to solve, 
because the existence of two or more parties 
is a protection against the plundering of the 
public. 

Another way of helping to meet this 
problem would be to raise the salaries of 
public employees. While the wages and 
salaries of Mexican workers in private 
enterprise have been adjusted in the last 
ten years to rising living costs, the salaries 
of public employees have been raised very 
little, if at all. One reason why the Mexi- 
can public takes small-scale bribery of minor 
officials for granted is that everyone knows 
that official salaries are not high enough, 
even for Mexican standards There is a 
vicious circle involved at this point The 
government claims that it does not have 
enough funds to pay higher salaries; yet one 
of the reasons why revenues are low is that 
they flow partly into the pockets of the offi- 
cials rather than into the public treasury. 
The official who accepts bribes may think 
that he is merely getting the additional sal- 


ary he ought to receive from the government 
in the first place. Clearly, such a system puts 
a premium on attitudes and abilities which 
are not conducive to the highest standards 
of equity and efficiency. 


Conclusion 


UBLIC administration in Mexico and its 
i cnthidetee and difficulties can be under- 
stood only against the background of Mexi- 
can society and politics. The objectives of 
the triumphant Mexican Revolution re- 
quire a large, well-trained administrative 
staff to carry out the long-term social, edu- 
cational, and economic reforms. The high 
rate of illiteracy (about 40 per cent), the 
relatively moderate degree of industrial and 
managerial experience and skill in private 
business, the feudal elements of the poli- 
tical structure—all combine to make the 
administrative realization of these long- 
term policies difficult. 

Despite these grave obstacles the progress 
made so far is remarkable. Time after time, 
in Mexico and abroad, it has been pre- 
dicted that lack of administrative personnel 
and experience would prevent achievement 
of the objectives of the major Mexican 
reforms in the fields of education, agricul- 
ture, and labor legislation. Yet in each 
case the record shows that the reforms have 
been carried out, on the whole, quite satis- 
factorily. Mexico is still in an era in which 
professional politicians and army leaders 
who participated in the Revolution have a 
great deal of influence and authority. As 
in Soviet Russia, however, the expert in 
ideological manipulation is increasingly 
being replaced by the expert in managerial 
and administrative skill. Mexico, like other 
Latin American nations, is sending more 
and more young men and women abroad to 
acquire those skills at a speedy rate. A new 
generation of leaders is growing up that 
rebels against those elements in Mexican 
government and politics that pervert and 
defile the objectives of the Mexican Revolu- 
tion. President Cardenas will go down in 
Mexican history as a great president not 
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only because of his fearless struggle for 
popular rights and achievements but also 
for his record as a first-class administrator 
who has given more stability to Mexico than 
any president who preceded him. In the 
present administration of President Avila 
Camacho, himself a man of no exceptional 
administrative talent or energy, there are 
men like Jesus Silva Herzog, Ramon Beteta, 
and others who have shown themselves to 
be administrators of the highest ability and 
integrity. The younger generation in Mexi- 
co looks to these men as the representatives 
of a new type of governmental leader in their 
country. Lastly, the fact that the first treatise 


on Mexican public administration has re. 
cently been published—the fact that a man 
of the great intellectual and scholarly 
achievements of Professor Mendieta y 
Nufiez puts the problems of public ad. 
ministration in Mexico before his country. 
men—augurs well for a brighter future. 

In the last thirty years Mexico has been, 
in many ways, the leading Latin American 
nation, in terms of political, cultural, and 
social reforms. It is not impossible that the 
high degree of energy and genius displayed 
in those reforms will also soon translate 
itself into administrative progress of a far- 
reaching character. 
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Planning for the Greater Boston 
Metropolitan Area 


By CARL J. FRIEDRICH, Professor of Government, Harvard University 


and ASSOCIATES 





N MARCH, 1943, Boston University 
announced a contest for a master pro- 
gram for the Greater Boston metro- 
politan area. The contest committee, 
consisting of William Roger Greeley, John 
S. Perkins, H. Daland Chandler, Eleanor 
R. Collier, Arthur S. Harris, Dean Joseph 
Hudnut, Dean Howard M. LeSourd, and 
Dean W. R. MacCornack, had worked out 
rather detailed specifications which bound 
contestants competing for the prizes. Ac- 
cording to these specifications, any master- 
plan submitted must cover the following 
subjects: (a) political organization, (0) taxa- 
tion and revenue system, (c) assessment 
and depreciation, (d) industrial relation- 
ships and development, (¢) commercial re- 
lations and development, (f) educational 
development, (g) recreational development, 
(h) welfare systems, (t) residential redistri- 
bution and development, (j) transportation, 
and (k) citizen participation. Some indica- 
tion was given as to the scope of each of 
these topics. 
It seemed obvious that no individual 
could deal effectively with such a range of 


Note: This article is based upon and consists in large 
part of portions of a manuscript submitied to the 
Greater Boston contest by Walter F. Bogner, Charles 
R. Cherington, Seymour E. Harris, Talcott Parsons, 
George H. Walker, and Carl J. Friedrich, chairman. 
The plan was awarded the first prize by a committee 
of judges consisting of Charles Francis Adams, presi- 
dent, Greater Boston United War Fund; Harold §S. 
Buttenheim, editor of The American City; William 
Roger Greeley, chairman of the Boston contest; Joseph 
Hudnut, Harvard University; Daniel L. Marsh, presi- 
dent of Boston University; Lewis Mumford, author 
of The Culture of Cities, etc.; Henry J. Nichols, presi- 
dent, Bosten Chamber of Commerce. The full plan 
may be secured from the committee in a publication 
which also contains the other prize-winning plans. 
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subjects. The competition called for the 
setting up of a team. And since the com- 
mittee had further specified that the total 
length of the entry must not exceed fifteen 
thousand words and insisted that any plan 
submitted should be within the limits of 
the practical, it was clear from the outset 
that considerations of expediency would 
have to play a certain role in the work of 
any team that was to compete successfully. 

Our team consisted of four social scien- 
tists, an architect, and a real-estate manager, 
plus a school administrator as informal ad- 
viser. All but one of the team had had teach- 
ing experience; all but one had also had 
practical experience in administration and 
public affairs. None but the architect could 
be said to have been concerned previously 
in professional planning. Only one of us 
had previously devoted special attention to 
the Boston problem. The team shared a 
common outlook on social and political 
problems—an outlook which might perhaps 
be described as slightly left of center. Such 
unity of general outlook is, in our opinion, 
essential to effective teamwork. The inclu- 
sion in a team of people who are funda- 
mentally at odds leads to one of two un- 
desirable effects: either there ensue endless 
discussions about generalities remote from 
the practical planning task in hand, or the 
team breaks up into individual contribu- 
tors. It is our conviction that it is essential, 
if real unity is to be achieved, that the team 
should work as a team and not allow itself 
to become such a group of separate con- 
tributors. For only if a genuine merging of 
views takes place can the divergencies in 
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the approaches of the several social sciences 
be ironed out. 

The procedure we followed was roughly 
one of alternating individual and group 
work. Thus, we started with a general dis- 
cussion of range and basic approach by the 
whole group, in the course of which we de- 
cided upon the sequence of topics to fol- 
low and the over-all treatment of the plan- 
ning problem. We also settled the question 
as to what to include in metropolitan 
Boston. We divided the preparation of draft 
sections in accordance with our several 
specialties. We then held a series of group 
meetings in which the drafts were sub- 
mitted to critical analysis by the other team 
members. It seems to me important that we 
adopted a sharply critical attitude toward 
one another’s work and insisted that each 
member be satisfied as to the soundness of 
all sections of the draft. Disagreements were 
discussed until a compromise could be 
achieved, and there was a good deal of give 
and take in the process. After these review 
sessions, the entire plan was edited and in- 
tegrated by the chairman and again sub- 
mitted to the group. In this stage, also, the 
maximum of candor seemed the best policy, 
and much of the material was revised in 
group sessions. A final editorial revision was 
agreed upon in sessions of the entire team. 
The result of this approach is that the pro- 
gram as a whole should be considered a 
product of the team as a whole. While each 
of the specialists was the initiator of 
thought in his special field, without the 
team’s cooperation none would have stated 
his views in the way in which they now 
appear. 

The group is now at work upon an ex- 


*The chairman had been fortunate enough to ac- 
= a good deal of experience in organizing and 
eveloping teams as director of the novel programs 
called for by the Army and Navy training for overseas 
administration. The approach of cooperative manage- 
ment developed by the U. S. Bureau of the Budget 
Suggests the concept of cooperative planning; at any 
rate, it is something of this sort that we sought to 
achieve in our efforts to build the whole range of 
the social and cultural sciences into an integrated 
program of culture study. 


tension, revision, and revamping of the 
whole program. We hope to prepare a much 
more thorough plan. In the present form, 
there is little explanation, virtually no 
documentation,’ and little comparative or 
theoretical analysis of the problems. To 
omit all these was one explicit decision; we 
discussed it at length. It was our feeling 
that the contest, with its strict limitation 
on space and its insistence on a program 
of action, made it imperative to avoid 
dabbling in theory, analysis, or documenta. 
tion. We hope to remedy this defect. The 
materials as submitted are far from satisfac- 
tory. We stand by them, but as our concept 
of democratic planning will show (see sec- 
tion on citizen participation), we expect 
the program here presented to be no more 
than the kind of plan of which Confucius 
said: ‘“‘We need plans so we have plans to 
discard.” 


Political Organization and Government 


OsTON during its three hundred-odd 
years of existence has become so en- 
crusted with legends that the true Boston 
of today is almost completely obscured by 
them.” Thus begins the chapter on Boston 
in the Massachusetts Guide. The remnants 
of the beautiful eighteenth-century harbor 
town lie scattered among the thriving 
thoroughfares of the modern overcrowded 
metropolis. Like London, Boston is 
hemmed in by the heritage of the past. No 
plan for the metropolitan area of Boston 
and its surroundings can overlook this tra- 


7As the literature of city and regional, including 
metropolitan, planning is vast, no attempt is made 
in the following pages, nor was any made in the 
program cubenined, in the contest, to give adequate 
references to sources. However, special attention de- 
serves to be drawn to the following: the two volumes 
of the Supplementary Report of the Urbanism Com- 
mittee to the National Resources Committee (1939): 
the National Municipal League's report entitled The 
Government of Metropolitan Areas in the United 
States (1930), prepared by Paul Studenski; Morris B. 
Lambie’s Experiments in Methods of Municipal Analy- 
sis (1941); Victor Jones's Metropolitan Government 
(1942); Lewis Mumford’s The Culture of Cities (193%): 
and County of London Plan (1943), prepared for the 
London County Council by J. H. Forshaw and Patrick 
Abercrombie. 
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dition-bound substructure, for it is not only 
physical but social, economic, govern- 
mental, and cultural in its impact. Instead 
of a parliament, we have at least four su- 
perior authorities to take into account— 
the state and federal constitutions and the 
state and federal legislatures. 

The history of the Boston metropolitan 
area, like that of other such areas, is literally 
strewn with efforts to reform an admittedly 
chaotic situation. Boston led the nation 
in uniting county and municipal govern- 
ment to some extent in 1820; and in the 
second half of the last century a number 
of the immediately adjacent towns were 
“annexed” by the city. But, while attempts 
to remedy specific conditions have occa- 
sionally succeeded, the situation as a whole 
has not materially improved. At the core 
of this deterioration is found a simple basic 
fault: there is no single effective govern- 
ment for this area. Boston’s ailment is com- 
parable to that of the world: it suffers from 
political institutions which are still adapted 
to the horse-and-buggy age although mod- 
ern technology has made of the area one 
single whole. A multiplicity of govern- 
mental authorities with overlapping and 
conflicting functions and powers prevents 
the necessary over-all reforms from being 
planned and executed. 

The state government, to be sure, 
possesses the same general control which it 
has over all towns and municipalities of 
the commonwealth. But this control is ex- 
ercised by a legislature which has many 
other concerns; also, the state cannot afford 
to go beyond certain limits in dealing with 
what is essentially a local situation. 

It is our conviction that an integrated 
master-plan for the metropolitan district, 
however narrowly or widely defined, will 
depend for its success upon a firm, demo- 
cratic foundation of metropolitan self-gov- 
ernment. The ideal solution might be to 
organize one greater city, comprising the 
residences of most of the people who work 
in Boston, with one central authority, tax 
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rate, and service system. Unfortunately, 
such a radical change is entirely beyond the 
realm of the practical. Such a plan could 
not hope to enlist the massive public sup- 
port which would be required, largely be- 
cause the particuiar interests affected would 
organize a powerful opposition. In view of 
this situation, it would seem best to or- 
ganize a metropolitan authority to exercise 
those joint functions which are clearly met- 
ropolitan in nature. Legally, the metropoli- 
tan authority would be both a political and 
a municipal corporation. Essentially, it 
would be the central organ of a federation 
of cities and towns in the area. 

The state of Massachusetts has already 
developed special bodies to handle par- 
ticularly urgent phases of administration 
affecting the entire metropolitan district. 
Among these the Metropolitan District 
Commission is the most important. This 
commission has developed approaches to 
metropolitan government. Its work has 
been very valuable, but it does not provide 
for citizen participation. It is not an instru- 
ment of self-government; it is an adminis- 
trative department of the state government, 
dealing, since 1919, with metropolitan 
sewers, water, and parks. The geographical 
limits of its jurisdiction vary for the several 
functions and overlap those of several coun- 
ties, as well as of numerous towns and 
cities. 

We propose that the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict Commission be democratized, ex- 
panded, and constituted as a federation of 
all the local government authorities in the 
area, under the name of the Boston Metro- 
politan Authority (or District). Such a 
self-governing federation we consider essen- 
tial to the effective development of the 
metropolitan area. Without it, few of the 
other reforms we advocate can be achieved; 
these reforms constitute an interrelated 
whole. 

The proposed metropolitan authority 
would take over the functions of these 
various special bodies and also substantial 
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parts of the work of fire and police depart- 
ments, health and sanitation, welfare, and 
recreational development. It would ac- 
tively concern itself with industrial and 
commercial development and planning, as 
well as with the control and direction of 
transit. In order to finance the metropolitan 
authority's activities, separate tax resources, 
in addition to the state’s contribution, 
would be made available to it. 

Boston proper has for over a century 
had a measure of joint administration with 
Suffolk County. This arrangement has been 
seriously criticized in recent years. We do 
not propose to enter into the controversial 
issues involved in county government. 
While complete consolidation of the metro- 
politan district with one enlarged county 
has the attraction of apparent simplicity, it 
would in fact encounter very great obstacles 
in execution owing to the antiquity of 
records. The lack of vitality in the county 
as an institution of government in Massa- 
chusetts argues against reviving the pro- 
posal of the Special Commission of 1896, 
which advocated one metropolitan county, 
the Greater Boston County, as the effective 
unit of government. We prefer to leave 
present county government to be organized 
in accordance with state-wide needs and to 
provide for a new authority to be devoted 
entirely to the tasks of the metropolitan 
district. 

The governmental structure of the met- 
ropolitan authority should be of the city- 
manager type. A representative council, 
possibly elected by proportional representa- 
tion, with the preexisting communities as 
electoral units (the federal principle), 
would appoint a business manager, well 
paid (say $25,000) and chosen on the basis 
of open competition. His term of office 
would be indefinite, and he would be re- 
sponsible for most of the district's business. 
Under the standard city-manager plan, the 
manager is authorized to appoint without 
confirmation of the council the highest ad- 
ministrative officials and, with the assistance 
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of a civil service commission, the subor. 
dinate personnel; to direct those officials in 
the performance of their duties; to disci- 
pline and remove them when necessary; to 
plan and guide business operations; to 
prepare and submit to the council the 
annual budget; and to recommend and pre. 
sent to the council general policies and pro- 
grams. Presumably a planning commission 
would operate directly under and in con- 
sultation with the manager, but its plans 
would be referred in turn to the council. 
Thus, all administrative and business opera- 
tions would be centered in the manager, 
while the responsibility for making de- 
cisions concerning policy, for defending 
policies before the public, and for furnish- 
ing the political leadership in the metro- 
politan community would reside in the 
council and its chairman. The council 
would retain the authority to enact or- 
dinances, to make appropriations, and to 
enact comprehensive plans for metropolitan 
development. It would also select and dis- 
charge the manager. The success of this 
setup in municipal government makes it 
highly desirable that it be adopted for the 
metropolitan area. Under such an arrange- 
ment, the council should be free to vote 
additional expenditures and taxes, but not 
taxes on real estate. 

While the cities and towns would remain 
separate entities and retain their autonomy, 
a measure of reduction in municipal ac- 
tivities and expenditures would take place, 
especially in the city of Boston proper. Fre- 
quently, service would be substantially im- 
proved without any increase in cost. This 
should be true in fire and police service, as 
well as in health and sanitation. The Met- 
ropolitan District Commission has, as a de- 
partment of the state government, main- 
tained a separate police force for its 
particular functions. This force could be 
expanded to provide over-all police pro- 
tection in the metropolitan area, a plan 
which would enable the component units 
to utilize their own police forces more 
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effectively. These changes should enable 
Boston and the other towns and municipali- 
ties to cut their budgets materially—some 
less, some more; or, if the community de- 
sired it, to increase their services corres- 
pondingly. In any case, the local tax dollar 
would go farther than before. 

But the fundamental issue is the one al- 
ready stated with finality by the Special 
Commission of 1896 in its Report to the 
Massachusetts Legislature: 


These boards [the metropolitan commissions] 
have carried on their work in an admirable man- 
ner, but their creation by act of the Legislature 
and the appointment of their members by the 
chief magistrate of the Commonwealth have con- 
stituted a wide and serious departure from the 
political principles upon which this State and 
nation are founded A system of metropolitan 
control which permits the Legislature, represent- 
ing the entire Commonwealth, to tax the people 
of a district not for State but for local purposes, 
and then, having deprived them of all but a 
fractional voice in the levying of the tax, decrees 
that the money shall be spent by those whom the 
payers of the tax have no voice in appointing and 
over whom they can exercise no control, is not a 
system which can be reconciled with American 


political methods (p. $2). 


We believe that developments since that 
time have amply justified this judgment. 
The Boston metropolitan district has been 
decaying at the core because its vitality has 
not been a common concern of all those 
having a stake in it. With the Commission 
of 1896 we urge that “it is stating an ele- 
mentary and almost self-evident proposition 
to say that popular representative institu- 
tions are maintained even more for their 
general effect upon the people than for the 
high quality of government work which 
they secure” (p. 33). 


Citizen Participation 


E BELIEVE citizen participation to be 
W arsotutely essential to any effective 
progress in the metropolitan community. 
At the same time, we suggest that this par- 
ticipation can only be lasting and attractive 
to the ablest and most alert individuals and 


groups if it springs from true responsibility. 
No amount of ballyhoo of the promotional 
and publicity type will take the place of 
genuine democratic citizenship. That is 
why we propose a bona fide body politic 
rather than a “council” of unofficial stand- 
ing. Planning that is carried on in ivory 
towers by learned academicians or research 
workers has failed time and again on all 
levels of government because it lacked civic 
support. In short, there is nothing mys- 
terious or difficult about citizen participa- 
tion. It all harks back to the essentials of 
the democratic process. 

We should like to suggest, however, that 
in addition to the official committees of 
the council of the metropolitan authority, 
dealing with the various fields of metro- 
politan activity, there be organized for each 
of these fields advisory committees of citi- 
zens drawn from the civic associations and 
interest groups active in the respective 
spheres. To these might be assigned the 
role of suggesting policy. They would work 
in close collaboration with the planning 
section of the metropolitan authority and 
would help the official planners to stay in 
close touch with the citizenry. For, to re- 
peat, the metropolitan authority must rely 
for strength and effectiveness on the most 
democratic form of organization and the 
widest possible participation in its activi- 
ties. 

There is, however, a big promotional job 
to be done prior to the establishment of a 
metropolitan authority. What needs to be 
done here is not dissimilar to what was done 
by the men who made our Constitution. 
They, too, found themselves confronted by 
a problem of divided government. They 
gathered and agreed on a plan for over- 
coming this division and submitted their 
plan to the people of the several states. We 
need just such a constitutional convention. 
It should be composed of at least one rep- 
resentative of each of the communities in- 
volved—a man of vision and ability and a 
capacity for leadership. It should be aug- 
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mented by at least one representative from 
each of the great associations: civic, fra- 
ternal, professional. Since there are about 
thirty associations and sixty communities, 
such a convention would bring together 
about one hundred delegates. The conven- 
tion would, of course, be the culmination of 
months of careful groundwork, securing the 
right kind of representatives and working 
out the preliminary draft proposals. The 
delegates would probably have to sit a week 
to agree upon a suitable set of draft pro- 
posals for a workable metropolitan scheme 
of government. They would at once high- 
light the drama of the situation and thereby 
arouse widespread news interest. Local com- 
munities might be encouraged to interest 
themselves in some of the plans and the 
need for a metropolitan authority. 

An official group of planners has said: 

A start must of course be made by a group of 
citizens who perceive the problem and the need. 
They would have to agree upon a general plan 
of what they wanted and why they wanted it... . 
Essential features of the campaign should be: en- 
listment of support and endorsement to the widest 
possible extent; expansion of the active sponsor- 
ing machinery to embrace as many and varied 
leaders as possible . . . and guarding against the 
inclusion of those who furnish formal endorse- 
ments but are not sufficiently interested to par- 
ticipate in active support . . . ; focussing of public 
attention on the issues of metropolitan coordina- 
tion; systematic and complete checking by the 
executive Committee on progress of the drive, fol- 
lowed by reinforcement at weak points; and a 
definite procedure for pressing for action when 
sufficient support has been gathered.* 


These are generalities with which any ex- 
perienced group of men familiar with the 
building up of organizations are well 
acquainted. We mention them here pri- 
marily in order to indicate that a definite 
and positive campaign is called for. While 
growth and prosperity are everybody's con- 
cern, they remain nobody's concern until 
a skillfully developed campaign has shown 
a majority of the people in the metropolitan 


* American Society of wea ay eee Organization 


for Metropolitan Planning (T 
37-38. 


e Society, 1943), pp. 
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area that it is in their own long-run interest 
to overcome local pride and _ prejudice. 
Local political leaders will fear the loss of 
political power, just as did the opponents of 
the Constitution of 1787. The cry then was 
‘states’ rights’; the cry now will be “towns’ 
rights.” If the promoters of metropolitan 
government see to it that proper provision 
is made in their plan for what is good and 
sound in such local sentiment, as did the 
men of 1787, that challenge can be met. 
And so can the more obstinate challenge 
of the pocketbook. A program such as we 
envisage would dramatize the fact that the 
total tax burden relative to income and 
service might decrease rather than increase. 
It would make vivid and graphic other facts 
that we have set forth: the suburbanite 
who seeks to escape the expense of living in 
a metropolitan community by passing the 
bill to the owners of central-city real estate 
will suffer in the end by the loss of his job, 
by an increase in the prices of the retail 
goods he buys, or by the hours and hours 
of time he wastes traveling back and forth. 

If a group of men with knowledge, en- 
thusiasm, and experience would go to work 
to develop in the common men, the average 
citizens throughout the metropolitan area, 
an awareness of their general interests, the 
chances of their supporting the proposed 
metropolitan government would be at least 
as good as were those of having the Con- 
stitution adopted in 1787. For what was 
then wholly new is now a fixed and firm 
foundation of American public life: the 
belief in the workability of cooperative, 
democratic institutions. Such aroused civic 
interest should readily be transformed into 
active participation in the tasks of the 
metropolitan authority. But before we turn 
to these tasks, a brief outline of the fiscal 
reforms we advocate is desirable. 


Taxation and Assessment 


O PROGRAM for the development of the 
metropolitan area can succeed unless 
it is adequately financed. Boston is the 
largest sore spot in the metropolitan area. 
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More than 75 per cent of Boston's revenue 
is now derived from taxes on real and per- 
sonal property. The present system of assess- 
ing and taxing property is antiquated, un- 
just, and irrational. It fails to produce 
sufficient revenue, and it retards the de- 
velopment of the city. A thoroughgoing 
reform, not mere patchwork, is called for. 

An efficient and economical adminisra- 
tion of the city is much to be desired and 
should be constantly sought, but mere agita- 
tion for a reduction of the expenses of 
municipal departments will not cure the 
unsound financial condition of the city. In 
general, the problem is not to reduce the 
services now rendered by the city, but to 
improve them, to shift a part of the city’s 
expenses to the metropolitan area and to 
the state, and to derive new revenue for the 
support of the city and of the metropolitan 
area. 

The inequitable assessment of real prop- 
erty is primarily the fault not of the assessors 
but of the system. In the case of commercial 
properties the assessors are obliged to guess 
at various unascertainable factors, such as 
the net income, and to assess accordingly. 
If the assessment is low, the owners do not 
complain, but if it is high, the owners may 
ask for an abatement, which may or may not 
be granted. When cases are appealed, ex- 
perts give contradictory testimony, and 
some sort of compromise is usually arrived 
at. Owners who complain the loudest and 
who exert the most pressure tend to receive 
the largest abatements, with the result that 
properties are unequally and unfairly as- 
sessed. So unrealistic is the city’s system of 
appraisal that assessed valuations are dis- 
regarded by savings banks and insurance 
companies when making new mortgages, 
and they are also disregarded by buyers and 
sellers of real estate. In 1942, for example, 
515 properties in central Boston assessed 
for $17,011,500 were sold for an aggregate 
price of $9,101,537, revealing an overassess- 
ment of 87 per cent. 

The reduction of assessed values so that 
they correspond more closely to sales values 
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will not cure the difficulty, for as assessed 
values go down, the tax rate must be raised 
in order that the city may secure the neces- 
sary revenue. Likewise, a reduction in the 
tax rate would require an arbitrary increase 
in assessments. 

The overassessment of real estate, to- 
gether with a high tax rate which may go 
higher, has caused the haphazard demolition 
of old buildings and has retarded the erec- 
tion of new ones. Home ownership has been 
discouraged. The increasing tax burden has 
also changed real estate from a conservative 
investment into a risky or even a foolhardy 
speculation. Only a radical reform in the 
system will encourage new building, restore 
municipal finance to a sound basis, and 
make possible a sound metropolitan de- 
velopment. 

The property tax is now assessed against 
both land and buildings. A tax on land 
according to its value inclines the owner 
to put it to its most productive use. It en- 
courages improvement and development 
along the most economical and profitable 
lines. But a tax on improvements, such as 
houses, stores, and buildings, has an op- 
posite effect. Under our present system of 
taxation the more extensive and valuable 
the improvement, the greater is the penalty 
incurred by the owner. This penalty should 
be removed. 

Although we realize that there will be 
political difficulties in securing the enact- 
ment of any effective reform, we believe 
that the following program is practical and 
that it will secure the stated objectives. 

1, Taxation of Real Estate. Land should be as- 
sessed as nearly as possible at full sales value. We 
suggest that the governor appoint a committee, 
representing savings banks, insurance companies, 
and realtors, as well as the state and local govern- 
ments, to work out a reasonable method of ap- 
praising the value of land, and that after the 
method is approved by the legislature, all local 
assessors be required to use the approved method 
in arriving at assessed values. The maximum rate 
at which land may be taxed should be fixed by law. 
The maximum rate should probably be not less 


than twenty-five dollars nor more than thirty dollars 
a thousand. 
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Buildings should be exempt from ad valorem 
property taxation. However, municipalities should 
be allowed to make a service charge, based on the 
type of use and calculated upon the total floor 
area of buildings, sufficient to pay the cost of 
their police and fire departments. 

The personal property tax should be abolished. 

Income from real estate and from mortgages on 
real estate should be taxable on the same basis as 
other business income. 

2. Municipalities and the State. State and local 
fiscal relations are complex. In the case of Boston, 
for example, the state tax, metropolitan district 
and elevated assessments, and miscellaneous state 
levies are items of expense, whereas state-shared 
taxes and highway fund distributions constitute 
income. The balancing item is the state tax, which 
falls chiefly on real estate. If the excessive burden 
on real estate is to be relieved, the state must dis- 
tribute more to the municipalities and take less 
from them, 

We recommend that the state tax be abolished, 
that the state raise more revenue from other 
sources available to it, and that distributions be 
made to the towns and cities in accordance with 
some reasonable formula in which population, 
school requirements, and welfare costs are the 
chief factors. 

We recommend that each town and city report 
to the state commissioner of taxation its budget 
for the current year, showing all expected receipts 
and expenditures with the exception of the sums 
it will receive from the state, and that the state 
commissioner, after allowing for sums to be dis- 
tributed by the state, make a percentage addition 
to the state income tax to be paid by the residents 
of each town and city, sufficient in his estimation 
to bring the budget of each into balance. 

3. Municipalities and the Metropolitan District. 
We recommend that the revenue of the metro- 
politan authority be derived from a percentage 
addition to the income taxes paid by the residents 
of the area. 


We believe that this program, if put into 
effect, would accomplish its stated objec- 
tives. One cannot doubt that new building 
would be encouraged by limiting the tax 
on land values and by exempting improve- 
ments from ad valorem taxation. Home 
ownership and housing developments 
undertaken privately would be stimulated. 
Residents in the suburban towns would 
contribute their share of the expenses that 
should properly be borne by the metro- 


politan district as a whole. By abolishino 
the state tax and increasing the distribu ion 
of state revenues, the program would py; 
the towns and cities on a sound financia| 
basis. And, finally, services would be im- 
proved and economies effected by havin 
metropolitan functions financed and carrix 
out by a metropolitan authority. 

It will be objected by some that the Joss 
of revenue from real estate taxes must be 
made up by increasing taxes on income, and 
that incomes are already heavily taxed. But 
this objection is of doubtful validity. Aj 
taxes, with the exception of estate and in. 
heritance taxes, must be paid, either directly 
or indirectly, out of income. This is true of 
real estate taxes, occupancy taxes, and al! 
sales and excise taxes. The question is not 
whether we shall tax income (for this we 
must do in any case), but how taxes shall 
be assessed and who shall pay them. At the 
present time, the taxation of real estate 
bears no direct relation to ability to pay. 
During the depression, when income from 
real estate was declining, the taxes on real 
estate were actually increasing. 

After the war, if a condition of national 
prosperity may be assumed, the income of 
the American people, and of Massachusetts, 
will be larger than before the war. At the 
same time, federal income taxes will almost 
certainly be reduced. This will leave a 
margin of income, part of which may be 
taxed by the states. Income and corporation 
taxes at the rates now prevailing in Massa- 
chusetts will probably not yield a sufficient 
revenue to offset the loss of income due to a 
reduction of ad valorem taxes on real estate. 
However, by making income from real 
estate taxable, by levying selected excise 
taxes on the order of the gasoline tax, and 
perhaps by lowering the exemption on 
personal income taxes, it should be possible 
to raise sufficient revenue for both the state 
and municipal governments without any 
very drastic increase in existing rates. There 
will never be enough for municipal extrava- 
gance, but there should be enough, in ad- 
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dition to other sources of revenue, to pay 
the operating costs of local governments and 
to finance the improvements outlined else- 
where in this paper. 


Industrial and Commercial 
Development 


The Economic Aspect. Any plans for the 
industrial and commercial development of 
the Greater Boston area should take into 
account the relative decline of New Eng- 
land in general and of Boston in particular 
in recent decades. In the last generation the 
Boston metropolitan area has lost ground, 
particularly in manufacturing: textiles, 
shoes, and so forth. An initial advantage 
associated with plentiful labor supply, high 
skills, plentiful capital, and proximity to 
markets has largely been lost. Obviously, 
the area should concentrate on the in- 
dustries and services in which it has a 
comparative advantage. Manufacturing will 
continue to play a significant, but declining, 
part. New England’s attractions for summer 
and winter travel should redound to the 
advantage of the metropolitan area. Clearly, 
the future gains of this area lie in trans- 
portation, education, distribution, foreign 
trade, tourist travel, and services in general. 

In these fields, the Boston metropolitan 
area has special advantages which are not 
easily lost and should be fully exploited. 
Climate, scenery, proximity to Europe and 
to populated markets in the United States, a 
historical advantage in education, and an 
excess of savings over investment needs— 
these are the sources of this area’s future 
economic greatness. High wage costs reduce 
the gains, but by no means wipe them out. 
If the nation’s export and import trade each 
attains the anticipated postwar level of 
seven billion dollars, large gains should 
accrue to the Boston metropolitan area. 

We should not, moreover, leave out of 
account the relation to government, and 
particularly to the federal government. We 
shall pay an increasing part of the cost of 
federal government, and the disbursements 


are likely to be made elsewhere. This is a 
serious matter when annual federal ex- 
penditures in peacetime may well attain 
twenty to thirty billion dollars, or at least 
20 per cent of the national income. These 
funds will be raised largely at the expense 
of the moneyed and propertied classes and 
will be spent mostly for social security and 
veterans, public investment, public debt, 
and the military establishment. If our at- 
titude continues to be one of aloofness from 
federal disbursements, if we do not prepare 
a program of public works for any postwar 
depression period, we shall pay more than 
our share and receive in return less than our 
share and our standoffish attitude will cost 
us dearly. The excess of expenditures over 
receipts will grow in relation to government 
intervention. 

Wages are high in this area. The com- 
munity should make every effort to con- 
centrate on the industries that can afford 
to pay high wages and can compete with 
the South and the West and the world: 
high-count textiles, fine shoes, machine 
tools, engineering services, and so forth. 
Many industries, moreover, require rela- 
tively little labor. In these, high wages are 
not a serious deterrent. Capital, manage- 
ment, and raw materials play a larger part, 
and labor a smaller part. 

However, it is important that the com- 
munity should concentrate more on services 
and less on manufacturing. The national 
trend is in this direction, and only in this 
manner can full employment be achieved. 
In manufacturing, output per man hour 
rose by about 140 per cent in the twenty 
years preceding World War II. More and 
more can be produced with less and less 
work. Since World War I, the area of ex- 
panding employment has been found in 
service industries, in trade, and in govern- 
ment and finance. Manufacturing has 
clearly ceased to gain. In general, an in- 
creasing part of the consumer's dollar in 
a high-income economy will be spent on 
services: recreation, education, domestic 
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help, frills added to a product. In 1940, 
Boston had at least 150,000 persons em- 
ployed in clerical, sales, domestic, profes- 
sional, and other services, out of a total 
employment of 270,000. 

One is struck by the large relative eco- 
nomic losses suffered by the older states— 
Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania—in 
the last generation, and particularly since 
1940. War considerations alone do not ex- 
plain the large gains made by California, 
Michigan, and other younger states. Young 
business leadership, a new frontier of enter- 
prise, more militant activity by their con- 
gressional leaders—these explain in part 
their gains and our relative losses. We 
must learn to make the most of our oppor- 
tunities in a competitive world. Thus, the 
Port of Boston has not fully realized its possi- 
bilities. We might well learn much from 
business leadership in the more vital com- 
munities. Business frequently pushes “loss 
leaders.” The same practice would be advis- 
able for public enterprise if the losses were 
more than offset by over-all gains. The Port 
of Boston and the Logan Airport may in- 
volve the government in losses; but the com- 
munity will gain many times the losses 
incurred, and even the government will re- 
coup more than its immediate losses in in- 
creased tax receipts. We have seen how more 
active communities have offered induce- 
ments to our industries and have lured them 
away. The gains in community income and 
ultimately in tax receipts have more than re- 
paid these communities for the tax and 
similar concessions they have made. 

In summary, the way out is in concentra- 
tion on industries that can afford high 
wages; insistence on our fair share of federal 
outlays; remodeling of our tax system 
(including federal taxes) to stimulate ven- 
ture capital; encouragement of service in- 
dustries—finance, education, tourist, medi- 
cal, distribution, and the like; and a more 
aggressive leadership in the competition for 
government contracts, for new industries, 
and for the development of old industries. 


New England is a rentier community which 
loses with low interest rates and heavier 
taxation of incomes. These losses, and those 
resulting from national and regional losses 
in manufacturing, must be made up. 

The Architectural and Physical Aspect. 
The redesigning of the architectural and 
physical aspect of Boston’s industrial and 
commercial development calls for research 
and planning on a bold scale. The metro- 
politan authority would be largely in charge 
of this activity and of drafting special 
statutes to facilitate desirable development. 
Some of the broad assumptions of this ap- 
proach are here outlined. 

Broadly speaking, specific areas should be 
developed to serve specific functions. We 
propose an arterial highway, partly an 
elevated structure, running approximately 
in a curve from the vicinity of the North 
Station and the bridge over the Charles 
River near it to the vicinity of the South 
Station, to carry through traffic across down- 
town Boston. In Central Boston, a general 
division between the wholesale and market 
district and the office and general business 
district would be produced by this proposed 
arterial highway. Such a two-level road, with 
the corresponding traffic flow, unavoidably 
creates a division in use and land value 
similar to that created by a railroad track. 
Boston Common, on the other hand, acts 
as a wedge which tends to cause a division 
in the uses to which the land on both of its 
long sides is devoted. This natural segrega- 
tion should be utilized to concentrate a 
government and administrative center to 
the north of an axis run through the Com- 
mon parallel with Beacon Street, while all 
competitive business should be allowed to 
expand to the south of this axis in a south- 
westerly direction beyond Park Square. 

Downtown Boston has an unfortunate 
pattern of streets, which results in highly 
irregular building blocks and complicated 
and numerous street intersections. Build- 
ings thus become uneconomical to con- 
struct, because they are too complicated in 
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outline and are hard to adjust to the oc- 
cupants’ demands. Many of the minor 
streets should be abolished to reduce the 
number of intersections and to increase the 
opportunities for the efficient development 
of large properties. The major streets could 
then be widened to handle traffic more 
easily. The policy of abandoning super- 
fluous streets, which has been found so 
advantageous in the development of large 
housing projects, should be incorporated in 
the plan for the downtown area. The traffic 
necessary for the servicing of and access to 
buildings, which now obstructs the traffic 
flow in the streets, can be carried mostly 
through the buildings themselves. Freight- 
loading platforms, bus terminals, and simi- 
lar uses of the public streets for private 
functions should be reduced. 

The bulk and forms of the business 
buildings should be related to the functions 
they serve. Zoning and building laws should 
be reviewed for the purpose of enabling the 
most economical building bulk for the dif- 
ferent types of use and the different 
locations. The land which is cleared of 
buildings should be used in part to provide 
open green spaces. The loss of building 
space caused by adequate separation can be 
compensated for by permitting some higher 
structures. Within the latter, elevators and 
escalators will make the transaction of busi- 
ness more convenient, while the green 
spaces gained will add greatly to the social 
and aesthetic attraction of the city. 

In order that people may shop and trans- 
act business by private car, parking facilities 
should be provided. If downtown Boston 
is unable to offer adequate parking facili- 
ties, business will move to the outlying 
districts. The magnitude of the areas re- 
quired for this purpose can be grasped by 
visualizing the parking areas now provided 
at Sears Roebuck stores or neighborhood 
moving-picture theaters, and then multi- 
plying them by the number of businesses in 
the downtown area. To make parking pro- 
visions in the center of a city, under the 
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high land values which prevail there, would 
appear offhand as an impossibility. Further- 
more, the inconvenience of having to walk 
through or around large parking areas 
would counteract greatly the ease of shop- 
ping and transacting business which results 
from concentration. However, the need for 
parking areas in an urban center cannot be 
gainsaid. It is possible to condense the area 
required for parking by using inexpensive 
multiple-level facilities in independent 
structures or the low-rental floors of the 
business buildings themselves. Such struc- 
tures may have to be developed under 
public auspices. Where privately owned 
and operated, their location and charges 
should be regulated by the metropolitan au- 
thority. 

The construction of a series of centers, 
consisting of large groups of buildings 
planned for a variety of related uses and 
located along key points in the population 
flow, is suggested. One might be a center 
for banking and businesses, one rep- 
resentative of the insurance district, others 
for shopping, theaters, and so forth. As a 
haphazard growth, these centers exist in 
Boston. Skillful planning and architectural 
design and the incorporation of the con- 
veniences brought by technological progress 
will make them efficient and pleasant 
centers of activity, and as a consequence 


profitable. 


Transportation 


HE transportation policies to be de- 
fete by the metropolitan authority 
should be based on two objectives: (1) 
reshaping existing facilities to meet the 
realities of decentralization and to further 
decentralization where desirable, and (2) 
facilitating access to the central urban core 
and thus arresting the process of decay. The 
most pressing immediate problem is the ex- 
pansion of existing highway and street facili- 
ties. The highway vehicle is the key to short- 
haul transportation in the next generation. 

A development program should include: 
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(1) twelve to fifteen “spoke” express high- 
ways radiating from Boston, (2) circular 
belt-line highway-parkways to intersect the 
“spokes,” (3) a limited number of express 
streets in the central urban core, and (4) 
adequate parking areas. The financial 
burden should be adequately divided be- 
tween the state and the metropolitan area. 

Public transit facilities should be con- 
tinued as supplementary to the highway 
system, but expensive improvements should 
be delayed until the need for them is 
clearly demonstrated. 

Outside the central urban core the em- 
phasis should be laid upon the development 
of fast motor-bus transportation leading 
into and around the city and using the 
highway network. The possibilities here 
will increase tremendously as the “spoke” 
express highways and the highway-parkways 
are improved. It should be possible to de- 
velop frequent and flexible service which 
would have marked advantages over most 
of the proposed extensions of rapid-transit 
lines and over existing commuter service 
offered by the steam railroads. 

The facilitating of rail and highway 
freight service should be a definite responsi- 
bility of the metropolitan authority. A num- 
ber of union terminals should be planned. 
Boston suffers from a heritage of archaic 
rail competition. A union terminal corpora- 
tion could pool existing switching and yard 
facilities, equalize switching charges, and 
substantially increase the shipping oppor- 
tunities for Boston’s industries. 

The metropolitan authority should be 
actively concerned with the development 
of the Port of Boston. While we decry in- 
terested attempts to exaggerate the im- 
portance of the port problem, the prospects 
of increased foreign trade suggest a renova- 
tion and development of the port facilities 
as an integral part of increasing the steady 
growth of the region. Through pooling 
railroad connections, through insuring 
areas for highway freight traffic, through 
rehabilitating and improving the piers in 


the Charlestown, East Boston, and South 
Boston areas, the Port of Boston can build 
upon its present position in coastal and 
international trade. 

The metropolitan authority should also 
take an active part in developing the Logan 
Airport. Regardless of through traffic, the 
needs of the metropolitan area justify ex- 
tensive improvements. There may be need 
for developing additional airfields within 
the Greater Boston area, for both freight 
and passenger service, and the metropolitan 
authority should participate in such de. 
velopments. 


Residential and Recreational 
Development 


ESIDENTIAL and recreational develop- 
L\ ment are, in our view, closely related. 
Our highest population density runs to 
more than 700 persons per acre. While 250 
is a desirable maximum, a somewhat higher 
one may be justified along the waterfront. 
In any case, the urban center must be made 
more attractive for living in order to draw 
desirable citizens back to the city center. 
Central Boston offers definite advantages. 
The waterfront and the many river beds 
allow a landscape and architectural develop- 
ment that may challenge the advantages of 
the suburbs. Those living in Boston proper, 
besides being in the heart of the shopping 
district, benefit from being at the center of 
the transportation network, which brings 
all places of employment within easy reach. 
Business and commercial districts, as well 
as places of amusement, can be reached on 
foot. 

The key provision of any plan for resi- 
dential development is the establishment 
and enforcement of standards for housing. 
Local and state building-law standards 
should be brought to the level of federal 
slum-clearance projects. 

There is, more specifically, the problem 
of the ground covered by buildings. So far, 
building ordinances have set requirements 
for individual buildings only. Up to 80 per 
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cent of the net area of a residential site often 
is covered by buildings. The result has been 
that adequate light and air have been kept 
from the dwellings, that buildings have be- 
come a fire menace, and that streets have 
been the only play spaces for children. A 
cround coverage of about go per cent should 
be aimed at. 

Since the individual communities are to 
maintain their identity within the metro- 
politan area, the larger communities might 
be subdivided into neghborhood units. 
These would be grouped around their own 
churches, elementary schools, neighborhood 
shops, health services, play spaces, and 
recreational facilities. 

The redevelopment of present substand- 
ard areas does not involve only low-rent 
housing. There should be some high-priced 
and a large amount of medium-priced resi- 
dential construction, together with con- 
struction of commercial and _ industrial 
buildings where conditions favor them. 

Greater Boston’s recreational facilities 
should, first, contribute to the well-being 
of its own population and, second, enhance 
its attraction as a playground for New Eng- 
land and the rest of the country. Boston's 
geographic location, topography, climate, 
and history favor the attainment of these 
objectives. 

Recreation calls for open spaces in the 
congested areas. Parks and playgrounds are 
vital. Playgrounds for children must be 
made available within residential areas and 
within easy walking distance. Each com- 
munity should plan its open spaces to assure 
the continuance of its contact with the open 
countryside for the distant future. The 
sprawling growth of residential develop- 
ment, which chokes the urban centers and 
destroys the countryside, must be arrested. 
Fach community, in keeping with a plan 
for the metropolitan district, should limit 
the extent to which the land on its periph- 
ery may be divided into house lots. 

Urban dwellers will be satisfied only if 
they can reach the country with reasonable 


expense and speed. We advocate a con- 
tinuous pleasure route which will connect 
places of recreation along the seashore and 
in the green belt with the urban center. 
There should be other parkways leading to 
the main points of recreation which will 
make driving to and from them and the 
“evening spin” in the car a pleasure and a 
source of recreation. Such a route would 
also link historic sites and points of interest 
in the furtherance of tourist trade, thus 
contributing to our second recreational 
objective. Many of these historic sites could 
themselves be greatly improved. 

These proposals are merely suggestive. It 
is only in the detailed working-out of such 
suggestions that metropolitan planning in 
this field could be tested. But in terms of 
total living enjoyment, this realm of recrea- 
tional development is especially rich in 
potential achievements of great long-run 
advantage to Greater Boston. Above all 
others, it is a field for “loss leaders.” 


Welfare, Health, and Education 


LTHOUGH the needs and tasks in the 
fields of welfare, health, and education 
are complex and manifold, it may suffice to 
indicate in broadest outline the approach 
we favor for the metropolitan authority. 
The state of Massachussets has adopted 
relatively sound public health legislation. 
Hence the metropolitan authority will not 
be expected to change materially the inter- 
dependence of the public and private 
aspects of health services. It can, however, 
contribute to the development of higher 
standards, particularly with respect to the 
services available to lower-income groups. 
The authority should perform the functions 
of licensing, inspection, and research, in so 
far as these functions are not performed by 
the state. It should have general supervision 
over the standards in the preventive field 
administered by the individual cities and 
towns. Some administrative functions, such 
as milk inspection, might be more effec- 
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tively performed by a metropolitan health 
department. 

The metropolitan authority should also 
concern itself with the planning and co- 
ordination of relief to implement “private” 
effort where desirable. The Greater Boston 
Community (United War) Fund has been 
instrumental in arousing a broader concept 
of civic responsibility throughout the area. 
In collaboration with the other social agen- 
cies and schools of social work, it should 
remain the spearhead in this field. But 
demobilization problems in the metropolis 
are likely to exceed the capacity of these 
“private” groups. 

There are also considerable responsibili- 
ties to be assumed by the metropolitan 
authority in the field of social security. 
Pending federal legislation suggests in- 
creased activity in this field in the postwar 
years; but as yet Boston is unprepared. 


REVIEW 


We propose to leave the primary re. 
sponsibility tor public-school education in 
the hands of the individual towns and cities. 
At the same time, the metropolitan au- 
thority could do much to alleviate some of 
the basic problems of educational district- 
ing by acting as an intermediate unit be. 
tween the town and city on the one hand 
and the state on the other. It could also 
serve as the medium for the development 
of: (1) post-secondary education, vocational 
and otherwise, (2) adult education, and 
(3) educational research. The authority 
could thus assist the state in making good its 
present statutory obligations, while enhanc- 
ing the position of the towns and taking 
over some of the burden resulting from the 
congestion in large cities. From the stand- 
point of education alone, the establishment 
of the proposed metropolitan authority 
would be amply justified. 
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HIS article will be concerned with 
ress public utility requirements 

in large urban or metropolitan terri- 
tories. It will consider the needs, the pres- 
ent situation, and particularly problems of 
planning, organization, and administration. 
The suggestions that are made would be 
applicable, more or less, to all important 
municipal services, but they are considered 
primarily in relation to the basic utilities 
upon which community welfare and prog- 
ress depend—water supply (including its 
related services of sewage disposal and 
drainage), electricity, and urban mass trans- 
portation. Water is, of course, requisite to 
living, but a community supply is also re- 
quired for commerce and industry. Elec- 
tricity provides vital domestic comforts and 
conveniences; increasingly, also, it is essen- 
tial to production’ and industrial ad- 
vancement. Future progress anywhere will 
depend in large degree upon effective 
utilization of electricity. Transportation is 
essential for movements of people between 
residences, business centers, and places of 
employment. 

Water supply, electricity, and transporta- 
tion are the utilities most important to 
metropolitan areas, and they should re- 
ceive special consideration in postwar 
planning. They will largely determine the 
position of the respective areas in the ex- 
tensive interregional competition in pro- 
duction and industrial development that 
will follow the war. The localities that are 
best provided will be favorably situated to 


* The terms “production,” “industry,” and “business” 
will be used in a broad sense and interchangeably to 
include all contributions to plant, products, and serv- 
ices, including distribution, finance, and management. 
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meet competition; those poorly supplied 
will be handicapped accordingly. Public 
officials and leaders of business, labor, and 
other community groups should cooperate 
fully in the consideration and adoption of 
an effective utility program in the light of 
common needs. This matter should not be 
treated casually, but should be placed well 
up on the list of postwar planning prob- 
lems, for it is basic to the locality’s future. 
The entire metropolitan territory is in- 


volved. 

HE program for metropolitan utilities 
T shonia take into account the necessary 
physical plant and problems of economy 
and efficiency in financing, organization, 
and management. The planning for the 
physical plant should be based on reason- 
able expectations. Supplies should be ade- 
quate, but not excessive. Planning in rela- 
tion thereto should be predicated upon 
population and industrial trends and upon 
reasonable indications of future develop- 
ment. 

In the physical planning the factor 
of economy is all-pervasive. In most in- 
stances extensive reconstruction, replace- 
ments, and new developments will be neces- 
sary, and at best the capital costs will be 
high. Effective planning will strive for the 
maximum attainable economy, first in capi- 
tal outlay, second in financing, and third 
in organization and management. These 
three phases of total outlay will fix the 
over-all utility costs to the community. In- 
asmuch as they enter into the general costs 
of production, they wili determine the po- 
sition of the locality in meeting the com- 


The Scope of Planning 
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petition of other sections in interregional 
and international markets. Any territory 
that has low water, electricity, and trans- 
portation costs is in a favorable competi- 
tive position. Conversely, the community in 
which supplies are costly will be cor- 
respondingly handicapped. Adequate sup- 
plies at minimum cost are requisite to pro- 
gressive industrial advancement. 

Plans should be made for regions which 
include the main city and all the communi- 
ties which together constitute substantially 
a continuous production area. Such plan- 
ning is essential because the entire terri- 
tory is concerned in meeting interregional 
competition. No particular part, not even 
the central city, can stand by itself as a unit 
and meet effectively the controlling con- 
ditions of production. Planning for the 
entire metropolitan area makes possible 
minimum over-all costs. The costs are bur- 
densome, if not prohibitive, when each com- 
munity furnishes its own water, electricity, 
and transportation. 

Unfortunately, there are various obstacles 
to such metropolitan planning—lack of 
definite official responsibility, traditional 
views regarding private and public func- 
tions, legal impediments, restrictions upon 
financing, and particularly the municipal 
separateness within the region. 


Municipal Multiplicity 


SPECIAL obstacle to planning for the 
A entire metropolitan region is the exist- 
ence of many municipal units, each with its 
own legal boundaries, its own organiza- 
tional setup, its official vested interests, and, 
especially, the prejudices that result from a 
feeling of self-importance. Practically every 
region has the general pattern of a central 
city with a group of satellite communities, 
the whole substantially integrated as a 
single industrial area. In the larger regions 
there are not only the chief city and its 
satellites but also sub-chief cities with their 
satellites. This feeling of individuality is 
sometimes accentuated by the fact that they 


are separated by large rivers or by county 
or state boundaries. 

The present multiplicity of municipali- 
ties is understandable in historical per- 
spective, but it obstructs reasonable adjust- 
ment. As populations grew and _ business 
and industry gradually located outside the 
territory of the city, governmental boun- 
daries, for various reasons, were not ex. 
tended to correspond with the expanding 
industrial area. Various special functions, 
however, have been provided piecemeal, 
more or less on a regional basis, in response 
to the demands of these larger territories. 
Such arrangements have met special needs, 
but they have also contributed to the com- 
plications of municipal multiplicity. In 
postwar planning for the chief utilities, as 
well as for other purposes, it may prove 
necessary under particular circumstances to 
establish additional special units to provide 
certain functions; it must be remembered, 
however, that such action will add to the 
number of entrenched municipal entities 
that hinder the consolidation of the territory 
into a single city. The really desirable so- 
lution for the problems of metropolitan 
areas is consolidation into a single city, but 
this appears virtually unattainable for the 
indefinite future. It becomes necessary, 
therefore, to consider the alternatives. 


Organization and Standards of 
Management 

SUALLY when a municipally owned 
U utility has furnished service to adja- 
cent communities, it has done so on an inci- 
dental basis, without giving comprehensive 
consideration to regional needs.‘ To meet 
requirements in the postwar period, there 
should be a shift to metropolitan or re- 
gional service under proper organization, 
financing, and management. Such a shift 
will require legal changes to permit the 
1 The present situation as to central city supply of 
adjacent communities is described in part 2 of a 
pamphlet Postwar Planning for Metropolitan Utilities 
by the author, published by the National Municipal 
League; this pamphlet is made up of a series of four 


articles which appeared in the National Municipal 
Review in 1944. 
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development of regional service, followed 
by appropriate organization. As to organiza- 
tion, the general choice is between a central 
city agency and a special district corpora- 
tion. 

Where the central city already furnishes 
service to outlying communities, it will 
usually be well that it continue to do so. It 
is important, however, that service be 
planned on a comprehensive basis for the 
entire metropolitan area. Under such an 
arrangement, utilities may be integrated 
with the other phases of regional develop- 
ment. It permits of unified responsibility 
and control and maximum economy and 
efficiency; it may also facilitate the ultimate 
consolidation of the territory into a single 
municipality. 

The central city will need to provide an 
administrative agency for utility functions. 
On the basis of experience it would seem 
that utility service for a metropolitan area 
may be satisfactorily administered by a 
separate utility board or a city-owned cor- 
poration. In either case, an appointed board 
of three or five members appears desirable, 
this board to have full responsibility for the 
utility function within the general terms 
and policies established by statute, the city 
charter, and ordinances. The board should 
select a manager who would be accountable 
to it; he should appoint his assistants and 
should control operations. This is a city- 
manager type of organization applied to 
the utility function. It is flexible enough to 
meet particular circumstances, and it is 
both responsible and responsive to com- 
munity needs. It virtually assures maximum 
efficiency and economy under municipal 
management. 

The utility organization should have a 
distinct financial status. It should have its 
own capital structure and provide for its 
own capital financing. It should be able to 
issue revenue bonds to pay for plant ex- 
pansion, but should also have the benefit 
of the general city credit where this would 
make available lower interest rates. It 
should have a complete accounting system 
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of its own—plant and balance sheet 
accounts, revenues and operating expenses, 
income statement, and supporting records. 
The financial results of operation should 
be presented for each operating period, and 
especially for each year, in the same gen- 
eral manner as provided for private utility 
companies. 

The policy as to current financing should 
be to make the utility self-sustaining and, 
within that standard, to provide service for 
all purposes as economically as possible. 
The rates charged to the different classes 
of consumers should produce in the aggre- 
gate sufficient revenues to cover all operat- 
ing expenses, depreciation of properties, 
reasonable contributions to the general mu- 
nicipal budget, interest, and debt amortiza- 
tion. The utility should not be used, how- 
ever, as a source of city revenue in lieu of 
taxes; it should bear only its reasonable 
share of municipal costs. Only in this way 
can it achieve the purpose of making essen- 
tial services available at the lowest possible 
cost in order to further the industrial de- 
velopment of the community. 

Personnel practices should conform to 
the best private-corporation or city-manager 
standards. No “politics” should be toler- 
ated. Appointments, promotions, dis- 
charges, and other actions relating to em- 
ployees should be based upon suitable per- 
sonnel policies. Employee representation 
should be recognized for negotiations in re- 
gard to wages, hours, and other conditions 
affecting the efficiency, welfare, and morale 
of workers. There should be continuous 
study of methods and techniques for the 
promotion of efficiency, good will, and con- 
structive cooperation on the part of em- 
ployees. 

Where a city-owned utility is responsible 
for service to the entire metropolitan ter- 
ritory, provision should be made for reason- 
able participation on the part of the outside 
units in planning and policy formula- 
tion. They might well be granted minority 
membership on the board. In addition, con- 
sulting and advisory groups for various pur- 
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poses could be established on which the 
subdivisions would be represented. There 
could be a special committee on plant ex- 
pansion and improvements, one on finan- 
cial policies, one on public relations, and 
particularly one on rates. Provisions should 
be made so that complaints and suggestions 
from every part of the metropolitan district 
would receive consideration. 

In general, the central utility should 
furnish the plant facilities required 
throughout the unified territory. However, 
in the case of water supply the central city 
might furnish all collecting, pumping, puri- 
fication, and transmission services and then 
sell water on a wholesale basis to such 
communities as might prefer to have their 
own distribution systems. In the case of 
electricity, no such differentiation would 
ordinarily be feasible, except in the very 
large metropolitan regions where satellite 
cities of considerable size might wish to have 
their own electric distribution systems. For 
transportation, no autonomous local organi- 
zations would be practicable; the entire 
system should be centrally owned and 
operated. 

An important organizational question 
arises as to whether all the city-owned 
utilities should be brought within a single 
organization or separate organizations es- 
tablished for each utility. The decision 
depends in part upon what has already 
been done and how satisfactory the experi- 
ence has been. In most instances, a single 
organization would seem preferable. It 
would offer the advantages of unified plan- 
ning and management and would permit 
specific economies. However, it should pro- 
vide separate operating and financial show- 
ing for each service. Each should have its 
own accounting and operating records and 
should be self-sustaining under its own rate 
schedule. 


Regional Rate Provisions 


N SUCH a central utility system, the fixing 
of rates is a matter of special importance 
not only to make operations self-sustaining 





but to establish proper differentials between 
the different classes of service and for the 
different sections of the territory. In this 
connection, a regional rate committee js 
particularly desirable. While the final adop. 
tion of a rate schedule would rest with the 
management and the board, representatives 
of the different consumer groups and ter- 
ritorial subdivisions should participate in 
the discussion and formulation of policies. 

In the discussion of rate schedules there 
is likely to be insistence that the rates for 
any class of service should be the same 
throughout the territory, or even that the 
same rates should apply to all classes of 
service. To meet such claims, functional 
rate studies and analyses are necessary, with 
proper determination of cost in relation to 
density of utilization. For most factors the 
relative incidence of cost varies inversely 
with service densities. There will be less 
cost per service unit where there is high 
density of utilization, and greater cost where 
there is low density. In any metropolitan 
area with considerable diversity in popula- 
tion and industry appropriate rate differ- 
entials will be justified, predicated upon 
cost studies conducted in cooperation with 
the various groups that are affected. The 
unified organization will make possible the 
lowest possible rates for all, but there 
should be rate adjustments to take into ac- 
count the relative costs that are attributable 
to the different classes of service and to the 
different area conditions. 


Special District Organization 


HE utility organization that has been 

discussed above would be an integral 
part of the central city. Its functions, how- 
ever, would be metropolitan, and in all its 
activities it would have to give appropriate 
consideration to the relative interests of all 
parts of the territory served. Such objectives 
will be difficult to attain. They require city 
statesmanship of a high order. There will 
be conflicting claims among the areas served 
in regard to practically every important 
matter of policy and program. While the 
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main city would usually be in position to 
dominate, within reason, and could achieve 
harmony among conflicting claims and de- 
mands, there may be occasions when such 
harmony cannot be attained and special 
district organization may furnish the best 
alternative. 

In several complicated metropolitan 
situations, the practical recourse has been to 
create a special district organization. This 
decision was usually the result of protracted 
conferences and discussions before agree- 
ment was reached as to form and makeup. 
The establishment of a special district has 
required special legislation, with provision 
for the board of control, capital financing, 
plant construction, management, rates, and 
other matters that affect the various parts 
of the region. 

The proper organization for a special 
district is the same as that for a central city 
system except that it acts directly on behalf 
of the region and constitutes a special mu- 
nicipal corporation. Its governing body is 
a board of trustees which has functions 
identical with those of the city board. 
Special questions arise, however, as to the 
makeup of the board, the representation 
of subdivisions, capital financing, and the 
fixing of rates.’ 

In considering the organization of the 
board, there is, first, the question of size— 
should it be large enough to give propor- 
tionate representation to each part of the 
total territory, or small to assure efficiency? 
Second, should it be elected or appointed? 
If elected, should the vote be on a total 
district basis, or by the constituent parts? If 
appointed, should selection be by the 
governor of the state or by the constituent 
municipalities? What should be the length 
of term, and what the provisions for over- 
lapping? 

None of these questions can be answered 
categorically, and the issues cannot be dis- 
cussed in detail within the limits of this 


*For further discussion of the problems and prac- 
tices of board organization, see Postwar Planning for 
Metropolitan Utilities. 
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article. The answers depend to considerable 
extent upon particular circumstances. In 
general, however, from the standpoint of 
efficiency and effective responsibility to the 
district, the board should not be large; three 
will usually be the best number and not 
over five. Representation should be district- 
wide, although a sensible regard for the 
parts is desirable. Board members should 
serve for terms long enough to make pos- 
sible thorough acquaintance with the or- 
ganization; five years would be a reasonable 
period, with staggered terms and with no 
restrictions as to the number of terms. 

There is no marked choice between ap- 
pointment and election of board members. 
If members are elected, they should be 
chosen, if possible, from the district at large. 
Regional unity should always be a primary 
consideration. Appointment usually has the 
advantage of securing persons better fitted 
for the job. Preferably, appointments 
should be made by the governor of the 
state upon recommendation of recog- 
nized community leaders. Reappointments 
should be permitted. There should be maxi- 
mum assurance that each selectee has a real 
interest in the utility and that ordinary 
political considerations are avoided. The 
entire membership should have the regional 
outlook and an appreciation that what is 
best for the district as a whole is also best 
for each of the parts. 

In regard to capital financing, a question 
arises as to whether the bonds issued for 
plant development shall be outright obliga- 
tions of the district, or whether the capital 
funds shall be furnished by the constituent 
municipalities. It seems clear that they 
should be direct district issues, supported 
both by the utility revenues and by district 
taxing powers. There may be also a ques- 
tion as to whether the annual cost of bond 
interest and amortization shall be allocated 
to the individual municipalities upon a 
predetermined basis of population or prop- 
erty assessments or paid by the district out 
of operating revenues. Again, there is little 
doubt that such cost should be borne di- 
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rectly by the district, along with operating 
expenses, depreciation, all other operating 
charges, and reasonable contributions in 
lieu of taxes to the individual communities. 
Under district organization there should 
be district financing throughout. 

The utility system under district opera- 
tion should be financially self-sustaining. 
The rates charged for service should pro- 
vide sufficient revenues to cover all the 
annual costs, with provision for a reasonable 
equalization reserve to avoid the necessity 
for making frequent changes in rates and 
for a moderate surplus out of which minor 
distribution extensions would be financed. 
Bond issues should be restricted to the more 
important plant extensions and enlarge- 
ments that cannot reasonably be met by 
annual operating revenues. 

In general, then, the district organization 
and management would be no different 
from the central city system. In either 
case the utility would have a manager re- 
sponsible to the board, would be financially 
self-sustaining, and would have its own 
accounting and statistical setup. If two or 
more utilities are included in the organiza- 
tion, accounts would be set up to show the 
financial standing and results of operation 
for each. 


The Question of Public Ownership 


HE discussion thus far has related to 
‘Leaded utility problems of publicly 
owned and operated systems. It is especially 
pertinent to water supply and the related 
services of sewage disposal and drainage, 
since approximately ninety per cent of such 
services are now supplied by public bodies. 
Electricity and transportation are supplied 
predominantly by private companies— 
eighty-five and ninety per cent, respectively. 

Practically every metropolitan area will 
need new sources of water supply, together 
with better facilities for sewage disposal and 
drainage. The provisions for water must 
include also the increasing industrial needs 
which generally in the past were met by 
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the industries themselves. Every metro. 
politan region will need to conserve and 
coordinate its available water supplies, and 
it must have a suitable public organization 
to carry the responsibility of serving the 
entire territory adequately and economi- 
cally. 

In many large cities the question of 
municipalization of the existing electric 
and transportation properties is under con. 
sideration. Postwar planning should include 
attention to the question of whether such 
private facilities should be taken over by 
the central city or an organized district. In 
case public acquisition is considered desi: 
able, such questions as purchase price, 
methods of financing, and form of organiza- 
tion must also be answered. 

In most instances, a comprehensive and 
open-minded survey would probably dem- 
onstrate the desirability of public purchase 
of these utilities. Despite the rather obvious 
advantages of public ownership, however, 
electricity and transportation services in 
most instances will probably continue to be 
privately supplied. Public acquisition will 
encounter a number of legal and other ob- 
stacles, including the entrenched position of 
the private utilities and the general Ameri- 
can preference for private enterprise. Post- 
war planning should, nevertheless, include 
open-minded consideration of this problem. 
In every situation an effort should be made 
to determine objectively and realistically 
whether the locality will be better and more 
economically served by the continuance of 
the private system or by changing to public 
ownership. 


Regulating Private Systems 


DECISION on the part of responsible mu- 
A nicipal officials, in cooperation with 
locality leaders and with citizen approval, 
to continue with the private systems should 
be based upon a clear showing that the 
private management will be more advan- 
tageous than displacement by either of the 
two forms of public organization. Such a 
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decision should take into account the ques- 
tion of how the private utilities may best 
be kept unswervingly directed to their 
public functions. It should embody a pro- 
sram to achieve maximum efficiency and 
economy at minimum costs and rates. 
Whether organization is private or public, 
the controlling fact is that service and rates 
are basic elements in production which 
determine the region’s position in compet- 
ing for national and international markets. 

If, then, the private systems are retained, 
there should be assurance that adequate 
facilities are provided under conditions of 
maximum efficiency and economy. In the 
case of electricity, the present generating 
plants are largely obsolete and should be 
extensively replaced by modern large cen- 
tral stations. The transmission and distribu- 
tion properties also need overhauling, with 
considerable re-engineering and construc- 
tion. In the case of transportation, most 
existing street railway properties will be 
found obsolete and should be replaced by 
modern bus systems. 

Postwar planning should take into ac- 
count these needed modernizations of pri- 
vate systems. Although the systems are 
private, their responsibility is public. 

Planning for privately owned utilities 
would include not only needed reconstruc- 
tion, replacements, and extensions but also 
necessary readjustments in organization and 
financial structure to secure full responsi- 
bility to the community. 

Rate control in the past has rested chiefly 
with state commissions, which have been 
subjected to the so-called ‘fair value’’ for- 
mula imposed by the United States Supreme 
Court in the famous case of Smyth v. Ames 
(169 U.S. 466), decided in 1898. This rule 
was later interpreted to require as the 
dominant factor in the rate base on which 
a “fair rate of return” must be allowed the 
reproduction cost of the properties used in 
service, less depreciation. This formula 
virtually necessitated a physical appraisal 
of the properties for every significant in- 
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quiry into the reasonableness of particular 
rates. Conflicts between consumer and in- 
vestor interests resulted in prolonged litiga- 
tion and costly and inconclusive decisions. 
It became virtually impossible to secure 
adequate regulation. Commissions came to 
avoid rate cases and to content themselves 
mainly with getting such rate reductions or 
adjustments as the companies were willing 
to grant. 

Fortunately, under recent Supreme Court 
decisions, especially Federal Power Com- 
mission v. Hope Natural Gas Co., decided 
January 3, 1944, the commissions are now 
released from the long-standing “‘fair value”’ 
rule and resultant reproduction cost ap- 
praisals. In fact, so far as the federal law is 
concerned they are free from any technical 
requirements. They can now establish the 
so-called “‘prudent investment” rate base 
which, with other rate-making factors, can 
be subjected to exact and regular account- 
ing control. Rate surveys can be made 
periodically, say once a year, and revisions 
can be made according to a showing of facts. 
Public and private rights can be equally 
protected through definite standards, exact 
showing of facts, and systematic administra- 
tion. 

Under such revitalized regulation, a large 
city can create a special department with 
responsibility for assuring adequate service 
and reasonable rates for the community. 
First, the department would employ the 
staff necessary to bring about the needed 
transformation of regulation. Second, it 
would maintain continuous contacts with 
the operating companies and would make 
annual surveys to show whether rate 
changes should be made. Third, it would 
appear before the state commission on be- 
half of the city and the locality in the inter- 
est of securing such changes in rates as are 
justified by the showing of facts. 

With such a factual setup, effective regu- 
lation can be established and maintained, 
but initiative and effort on the part of the 
cities will be required to achieve it. The 
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transformation will not come about auto- 
matically. Changes in the regulatory statutes 
will be needed in most states to empower 
and require the commissions to transform 
the systems. They will need adequate finan- 
cial support. The cities themselves can 
furnish essential leadership and pressure to 
bring about the needed readjustments. 


Concluding Statement 


HE purpose of this article has been to 
T otter practical suggestions for the or- 
ganization of metropolitan utility services 
in the postwar period. In order to learn 
what planning is currently under way, as 
background for the writing, a letter of in- 
quiry was addressed to the chief executives 
of cities of 250,000 population and over re- 
questing information on postwar plans for 
city and metropolitan utility services. Ques- 
tions related to plant extensions and im- 
provements, type of ownership and organi- 
zation, form of control, arrangements for 
financing, and provisions for the fixing of 
rates. The replies were not so definite and 
complete as desired, but they provide an 
indication of the attention that metro- 
politan cities are giving to utility matters. 
In general, metropolitan cities are in 
some degree concerned with development 


programs. Plans usually include extensions 
and improvements in water supply and the 
related services of sewage disposal and 
drainage. To a considerable extent these 
utilities are already furnishing regional 
service, although the ownership is usually 
lodged with the central city. 

Electricity and transportation are fur- 
nished chiefly by private companies. Cities 
are giving only incidental consideration to 
postwar programs of development, although 
in some instances special cooperation with 
the companies is planned for the benefit of 
the metropolitan communities. The private 
systems are already serving the entire areas, 
and the problem is to obtain adequate serv- 
ice at minimum cost. 

In conclusion, the survey indicates that 
large cities generally are planning in regard 
to publicly owned utility systems, but that 
the plans are inadequate and not on a com- 
prehensive district basis. In the case of pri- 
vately owned systems, the planning appears 
casual and inadequate. It gives insufficient 
attention to needed improvements and ex- 
tensions, to problems of efficiency and 
economy, and to systematic protection of 
consumers against excessive rates. Here is 
a vital area of public interest that should 
receive much more positive consideration in 
the metropolitan postwar programs. 
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The British White Paper on 


Local Government 
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I 


HE White Paper Local Government 

in England and Wales during the 

Period of Reconstruction’ issued by 
the British government in January is of 
interest both as a reflection of British poli- 
tics and as a study of local government prob- 
lems which are common to Britain and the 
United States. Even under the wartime 
national government in Britain there has 
been vigorous debate about issues of post- 
war reconstruction, and, though com- 
promises have been adopted as wartime 
expedients, these issues will doubtless in- 
fluence forthcoming elections. The solu- 
tions proposed in the White Paper caused 
some dismay in Liberal and Labour ranks 
and emphasized a division among conserva- 
tive forces in England. 

Although the chief problem dealt with 
in the White Paper is the adjustment of 
the boundaries and areas of local govern- 
ment, questions of administrative structure, 
financial resources, and the distribution of 
functions between national and local gov- 
ernment are so intermingled with problems 
of area that they form a major part of the 
argument. The paper does not attempt to 
consider the special problems of the Lon- 
don metropolitan area. 

The basic framework of British local gov- 
ernment as presently constituted was estab- 
lished by the Local Government Act of 
1888, which established a system of counties, 
county boroughs, noncounty boroughs, and 
urban and rural districts which, with some 


*Cmd. 6579 (H.M. Stationery Office, 1945). 
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modifications, persists today.? In the period 
from 188g to 1919, extensions of municipal 
boundaries and the establishment of new 
county boroughs were made by provisional 
orders of the Ministry of Health upon ap- 
plication by local authorities. These orders 
were subject to confirmation by Parliament 
and proceeded at a moderate rate. Never- 
theless, urban areas had expanded more 
rapidly than municipal boundaries, with a 
resulting development of vested suburban 
interests in the counties. 

As a result of the increasing resistance to 
annexation on the part of suburban and 
county areas, a Royal Commission on Local 
Government was established in 1922 to 
consider the problems of adjustment of 
local government jurisdictions. The Onslow 
Commission reports* resulted in the Local 
Government Acts of 1926 and 1929, which 
permitted the creation of new county 
boroughs or the extension of county 
borough boundaries only by private act in 
Parliament. The effect of the first of these 
acts was to slow down the expansion of 
county borough boundaries and almost to 
stop the establishment of new county 
boroughs. The Ministry of Health retained 
its power to approve adjustments in the 
boundaries of noncounty boroughs and ur- 


* The county boroughs; usually incorporating larger 
cities, have the status of administrative counties, as 
do the cities of Virginia. Smaller cities and towns, non- 
county boroughs, urban districts, and rural districts 
are to some degree within the jurisdiction of county 
governments, as in most of our states. 

* Great Britain, Royal Commission on Local Govern- 
ment, First Report, Cmd. 2506 (H.M. Stationery Of- 
fice, 1925); Second Report, Cmd. 3213 (1928); and 
Final Report, Cmd. 3436 (1929). 
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ban and rural districts, but these adjust- 
ments were to be made only at ten-year 
intervals, and they were subject to the prior 
approval of the county having jurisdiction. 

This tendency to freeze local government 
jurisdictions did not, of course, stop urban 
expansion. Improvements in transportation 
and communication have accelerated the 
rate at which the urban population has 
spread out from metropolitan centers. This 
suburbanization created problems of ad- 
ministration, especially in the fields of plan- 
ning, transport, public utilities, roads, 
education, housing, and local government 
finance. There resulted a rapid expansion 
in the number of special districts and ad hoc 
authorities to administer these functions, 
paralleling but not carried as far as that 
occurring in the United States. The crea- 
tion of joint authorities to administer 
certain functions has also appeared, though 
handicapped by the necessity for voluntary 
action by local governments of widely dif- 
ferent sizes and needs. By 1939, when the 
war broke out, many of Britain’s municipal 
governments were bursting at their ad- 
ministrative seams and the time seemed 
ripe for a reconsideration of the problems of 
area and structure of local administration. 


II 


URING the war period there has been 
D almost complete cessation of changes 
in local government areas and functions. 
Preoccupation with the war did not, how- 
ever, stop the study of prewar and postwar 
problems of urbanism. Indeed, the solu- 
tions to these problems have become affirm- 
ative goals intimately linked with the war 
and wartime morale. Three important gov- 
ernment reports served to give substance 
to these aspirations, and hopes developed 
that the government would take positive 
action before the end of the war to assure 
their achievement. The Barlow Report’ 
recommended national control over indus- 


1Great Britain, Royal Commission on the Distribu- 
tion of the Industrial Population, Report, Cmd. 6153 
(H.M. Stationery Office, 1939). 
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trial location and expansion and seemed «; 
indicate that a positive policy of planning 
for industry would promote the develop. 
ment of self-contained industrial and resi. 
dential areas with the promise of a better 
way of living. The Scott Report? empha- 
sized the same trend of thought and pointed 
toward the fuller control of land use and 
land values which would permit the con. 
trolled expansion of urban areas and pre. 
vent the pollution of rural areas by scattered 
and uncontrolled urban expansion. Finally, 
the Uthwatt Report® proposed formulas 
for financing land acquisition and the re- 
covery of unearned increments in land 
value to make possible the practical realiza- 
tion of urban reconstruction and decentrali- 
zation plans. 

The character of development planned 
by British authorities for the postwar period 
has, by common consent, made necessary 
a substantial modification in the adminis. 
trative structure and areas of local govern- 
ment. Britain’s prewar experience with sub- 
urban growth, and the Garden City move. 
ment also, furnish examples for public 
consideration, and they provide administra- 
tive and planning experience in a new 
decentralized pattern of urban living. The 
wartime bombing has created an additional 
opportunity for industrial and residential 
suburbanization and, by demolishing sub- 
stantial areas of central city housing, has 
created the need for and the possibility of 
a planned suburban movement. 

In this new planning, some of the central 
cities have assumed the unique role of spon- 
sors of their own suburbanization. Thus 
London, Portsmouth, Plymouth, Birming- 
ham, Liverpool, Manchester, and many 
other cities have planned the movement of 
large parts of their prewar congested popu- 
lation to new, more or less self-contained 
“foster-cities” built at some distance from 


*Great Britain, Ministry of Works and Planning, 
Committee on Land Utilization in Rural Areas, Re- 
port, Cmd. 6378 (H.M. Stationery Office, 1942). 

*Great Britain, Ministry of Works and Buildings, 
Expert Committee on Compensation and Betterment, 
Final Report, Cmd. 6386 (H.M. Stationery Office, 1942). 
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the central city. In the case of Manchester 
it is contemplated that the population of 
the older central city shall be a third less 
than before the war. The central cities have 
initiated and propose to carry out these 
municipal-suburban enterprises. The cen- 
tral city will acquire the land, install the 
utilities and public services, and build some 
part of the required housing, and may even 
create trading estates or other industrial 
facilities which will provide employment 
opportunities for the residents of the new 
area. 

Of course, these cities are somewhat re- 
luctant to invest huge sums in a suburban 
enterprise over which a separate local gov- 
ernment exercises planning and zoning 
controls, the powers of taxation, and even- 
tually the administration of public services. 
The success of such enterprises may well 
hinge upon the degree to which the spon- 
soring city has control over utility services, 
land use, transport, and industrial location, 
and has financial resources to carry the 
development through its formative period. 

To cope with problems of this magni- 
tude, the creation of local governments with 
metropolitan jurisdiction has been vigor- 
ously urged in some quarters.’ The Labour 
party has campaigned for the creation of 
metropolitan regional authorities with re- 
sponsibility for all metropolitan-wide func- 
tions and with taxing power adequate to 
equalize services and tax burdens.? Under 
this proposal, functions of sufficient im- 
portance to command national grants would 
be administered by the regional authority, 
but smaller units within the area would 
be preserved to administer purely local 
functions. Others have advocated the crea- 
tion of single all-purpose regional authori- 
ties. 

Plans for such radical reorganization 


*The topic is a recurring one; cf. Harold J. Laski, 


The Problem of Administrative Areas ( tment of 
History of Smith College, 1918); and Sir William E. 
Whyte, Regional Government and the Local Authori- 
ties (1941). 

*Labour Party (Great Britain), The Future of Local 
Government: The Labour Party’s Postwar Policy (Vic- 
toria House Printing Co., Ltd., 1942[?)). 
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seemed to receive some encouragement 
from the establishment of twelve regional 
defense areas during the early part of the 
war. These commissionerships were created 
because of the fear that some areas of Eng- 
land might be cut off from the central 
government by invading forces. The regions 
consist of groups of counties rather than 
metropolitan districts. Despite protestations 
that these regional offices of government 
represented a wartime devolution of central 
authority and not a permanent trend to- 
ward the creation of new centers of local 
authority, the existence of regional areas 
of the national government stimulated both 
hopes and fears that the government would 
endorse some regional scheme of local gov- 
ernment during the postwar period. The 
White Paper sets these hopes and fears at 
rest. It describes the problems, but it 
frankly recognizes the government's un- 
willingness to attempt immediately a diffi- 
cult and radical recasting of local govern- 
ment structure. Instead, it proposes a num- 
ber of partial steps which it hopes will 
eventually achieve the necessary results. 


III 


ITH respect to the specific problem 
of local government areas, the White 


Paper proposes the establishment of a Local 
Government Boundary Commission report- 
ing to the Ministry of Health, with powers 
of investigation and recommendation and 
with authority to make final decisions in 
certain classes of cases. The commission 
would have authority to adjust the bounda- 
ries of and consolidate noncounty boroughs, 
and urban and rural districts with the ap- 
proval of the county council having juris- 
diction. With respect, however, to the crea- 
tion of county boroughs or the extension 
or adjustment of boundaries of these larger 
cities at the expense of adjoining areas, the 
recommendations of the commission would 
not become effective until confirmed by 
Parliament. The commission would also 
have authority to approve financial adjust- 
ments incident to boundary changes. 
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In the directions which the government 
proposes shall be given to the boundary 
commission, it is apparent that no immedi- 
ate radical changes are envisaged. Indeed, 
the first half of the report is devoted to 
pointing out alternatives to boundary ad- 
justments which the government contem- 
plates. These include the transfer of certain 
functions to the national government, the 
creation of a variety of joint authorities to 
administer special functions which require 
metropolitan area control, an increase in 
the block grants to local authorities, and 
substantial increases in direct grants for 
specific services. 

Although the White Paper on local gov- 
ernment appears to be a typically British 
compromise, the actions thus far taken for 
dealing with the major problems of land 
acquisition and of control over industrial 
location represent substantial advances. 
The White Paper The Control of Land 
Use’ and the Town and Country Planning 
Act of 1944° do not completely fulfill the 
recommendations of the Scott and Uthwatt 
reports. The local authorities are given 
practically unlimited powers to acquire 
land for purposes of urban redevelopment, 
suburban development, or land reserves, 
but the financial assistance proposed is 
limited and the provisions regarding the 
valuation of land permit substantial recog- 
nition of inflated wartime values for owner- 
occupied properties. The financing pro- 
visions focus in a national compensation 
and betterment fund which in effect gives 
the national government complete control 
over local authority land acquisition. With 
respect to the industrial location recom- 
mendations of the Barlow Report the gov- 
ernment has quite recently introduced pro- 
posals which may involve a system of nega- 
tive controls on a case-to-case basis rather 
than an aggressive plan for the relocation of 
industry, but a final position has not as yet 
been taken. 


*Cmd. 6537 (H.M. Stationery Office, 1944). 
*7 and 8 Geo. VI, chap. 47. 


Although they fall short of a solution to 
the major problems of local government 
jurisdiction, the British have taken the 
indispensable step of establishing joint 
planning authoritites which have jurisdic. 
tion over whole metropolitan areas. The 
Town and Country Planning Act of 1942 
authorized the establishment of joint plan. 
ning enterprises, and in the past two or 
three years there has been a rapid expan- 
sion of joint planning agencies. A Ministry 
of Town and Country Planning was created 
in 1943 to promote planning and to insure 
that the areas considered by local authority 
plans were comprehensive. It is reported 
that more than go per cent of the local 
planning bodies are participating in offi- 
cially organized joint planning activities. 
These activities have reflected both the 
need for metropolitan-area planning for 
postwar reconstruction and the local desire 
for development on a metropolitan basis. 

The White Paper on local government 
points out that the rise of comprehensive 
planning controls over city development 
will make it possible for the cities to antici- 
pate their future growth and may therefore 
make it possible for municipal boundaries 
to be adjusted before vested interests de- 
velop in privileged suburban positions. If 
existing municipal jurisdiction were on a 
sound footing it is possible that, through 
planning, problems of jurisdiction might 
be anticipated and solved with a less severe 
clash of interests than is involved in con- 
solidating one existing developed area with 
another. That planning will moderate but 
not solve these problems is demonstrated 
by Manchester’s prewar experience. The 
Wythenshawe estate was purchased by the 
City of Manchester in 1927 for develop- 
ment as a garden suburb, but, because of 
the opposition of the adjoining county, the 
development of the project was delayed 
four years until Parliament finally author- 
ized the afinexation of the area. This ex- 
perience does not augur well for the future 
ease of such adjustments. 
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IV 


ge IN America have not been as suc- 
W eessful as the British in even the 
limited sphere of establishing official metro- 
politan-area planning agencies. Syracuse 
and Louisville, with their joint city-county 
planning authorities, are almost unique in 
this sphere, although many quasi-public 
metropolitan planning agencies have been 
established in other cities. The develop- 
ment of techniques of planning offers the 
promise of a solution to many of our urban 
problems, but thus far we have fallen short 
even of establishing agencies able to bring 
this new knowledge to focus on the areas 
involved. 

Even comprehensive planning cannot 
solve the problems of multiple local ad- 
ministration in existing built-up areas. It 
appears that, because of the failure to ad- 
just local government boundaries, the 
British government has been forced to in- 
tervene in local affairs to a degree that is 
quite unknown in the United States. A sub- 
stantial part of local activities are financed 
by the national government, which also 
exercises direct control over local capital 
expenditures and close supervision over a 
variety of other local activities. A plethora 
of ad hoc authorities and improvised joint 
arrangements is a poor substitute for grant- 
ing local authorities the jurisdiction and 
power to work out their own destinies. It 
is a curious retribution that the desire to 
protect the vested interests in some local 
institutions reduces the prestige and power 
of all local institutions. 

American cities are confronted with 
many of these same problems. The states 
have a key role in the revitalization of local 
government. The vast size and heteroge- 
neity of our country as compared to Great 
Britain permit and in fact make necessary 
a much greater variety of local government 
arrangements. At the same time, the vigor 
of our opposition to the centralization of 
authority in Washington makes it evident 
that America is wholly unprepared to ac- 


cept the degree of national interference in 
local government and of national control 
over local public and private affairs which 
has long been accepted in England. Strong 
sentiments of local initiative and independ- 
ence have not, however, solved the rising 
tide of problems of urbanism with which 
we are confronted. 

Widespread demands for federal aid for 
housing and urban redevelopment, public 
works, roads, education, and health services 
indicate the degree to which urban needs 
have outrun the financial capacities of local 
government. Many of the legislative pro- 
posals in these fields include provisions for 
federal or state supervision and control. 
Some contain provisions which require the 
extension or creation of jurisdictions to 
cover areas suited to the particular subject 
matter involved. Wartime migration has 
brought our inadequacies into sharp relief 
and necessitated a continuation of the trend 
of national assistance which began in the 
thirties. If the British experience is perti- 
nent to the American scene, we may wonder 
whether the failure of the states to take 
courageous action in reorganizing local gov- 
ernment areas and giving local government 
the financial powers necessary to provide 
essential public services may not eventually 
lead to the same overweening centralization 
found in Britain. 

The discouraging picture of local govern- 
ment reorganization described by Victor 
Jones' does not offer encouragement that 
America is even as prepared as Britain to 
face these problems. Here, as there, the 
cities need an area of jurisdiction and 
powers of planning and control which are 
comprehensive enough to permit them to 
solve their critical problems of expansion 
and redevelopment. They need powers of 
taxation and financial resources which will 
enable them to provide the services which 
their citizens demand. At one time this may 
have been an issue between the rights of 


1 Metropolitan Government (University of Chicago 
Press, 1942). 
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cities and the rights of surrounding sub- 
urban areas. The march of events has been 
more rapid than institutional changes. To- 
day the issue is between the rights of cities 
to expanded jurisdictions and powers and 
the demand for ever growing state and fed- 
eral intervention into local affairs. 

For more than a decade, in both Britain 
and the United States, national questions of 
depression and war have dominated politi- 
cal thought. The difficult problems of de- 
veloping forms of democratic control and 
administration to meet the needs of metro- 
politan areas have been out of the limelight. 


REVIEW 


If these problems are to be solved, som, 
vested suburban interests may have to }, 
sacrificed in the cause of preserving |oca| 
initiative and responsibility. We need 4 
new affirmation of our faith in the Capacity 
of democracy to find new solutions to new 
problems. Unfortunately, in a world driven 
to ever greater centralization, the White 
Paper on local government does not signifi. 
cantly reverse the general trend. The British 
have, however, given their local govern. 
ments powers and encouraged activities and 
viewpoints which are advances toward the 
organization of metropolitan governments. 
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HE major issue in the administrative 
organization of the social security 
services arises out of the need for co- 
ordinating consumer interest and technical 
efficiency. This is not merely a matter of 
creating a machine. It involves also the 
vital interests of the citizen and the means 
by which he may effectively make known 
his interpretation of these interests. A social 
security system which provides all the neces- 
sary services, but does so from the top down, 
is far from a perfect system. A system which 
lacks efficient operation by elected and 
appointed officials defeats its main objec- 
tive. How can the system be set up so that 
it will assure operating efficiency and at the 
same time so that it will be sensitive to the 
feelings and opinions of the consumers? 
Under our system of government the con- 
sumer of governmental services is the final 
authority. If he does not like his elected 
ofhicials, he elects new ones. But what can 
he do about civil service officials who hold 
their positions for life and are beyond 
effective, prompt reach of the electorate? 
How can the consumer make his weight 
felt against the huge, complex big business 
of the social security organization, which 
is already ponderous and is of necessity be- 
coming more so as services are extended? 
Unless a way can be found for the consumer 
of these services—and it seems probable that 
soon all of us will be consumers—to have 
a voice in their administration, they may 
exercise a terrific social-economic tyranny 
over the citizen. 
It is more important for the consumer 
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to have a direct voice in the administration 
of social security services than it is for him 
to participate in the administration of the 
Army, the Navy, or the post office. A social 
security system, comprehending both public 
welfare and social insurance services, aims 
to conserve human resources which are 
threatened by predictable but not prevent- 
able hazards. It is the individual man, 
woman, or child who is threatened at the 
place where he lives. A national system must 
be a mutual aid system, if it is to preserve 
the dignity of the citizen and encourage 
a democratic society. We may have and 
probably must have centralized authority, 
but it is no less important that we have de- 
centralized administration. Decentralized 
administration implies that the local admin- 
istrator and his assistants must have the au- 
thority to make decisions appropriate to the 
level of service, and they cannot make wise 
decisions which fit local circumstances unless 
the people have a regularized method of ex- 
ercising customer influence and pressure. 
The civil servant who appreciates the dy- 
namic contribution good public relations 
can make to effective administration will 
seek to enlist citizen aid, and the one who is 
arrogant or callous should be subjected to 
the educative power of consumer indigna- 
tion exercised through established channels 
as well as through the press and public plat- 
form. The citizen needs a place in adminis- 
trative organization from which he can de- 
fend himself from bureaucracy and assert his 
right to self-government. 

It is the purpose of this paper to indicate 
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briefly how the people have sought to 
participate in government and how they 
may find ways of making themselves effec- 
tive in the new system of social security 
which is rapidly developing. When govern- 
ment was small, whether local or national, 
the right to vote for candidates, to elect 
members of the legislative body, and to 
seek redress in the courts seemed adequate. 
But today government has grown to vast 
size, and no part of it promises to be more 
vast than the social security services. The 
executive branch of government has become 
so large and important that we need some 
counterpart of a system of checks and bal- 
ances within the administrative organiza- 
tion. In Great Britain local participation in 
the administration of the social insurances 
has been marked, and some beginnings are 
noticeable in this country. A suitable plan 
for this kind of participation, written into 
the law, would supply a considerable cor- 
rective to executive arrogance and callous- 
ness. It can humanize the bureaucracy. 


Movement toward Citizen 
Participation 


ITIZENS outside the ranks of employed 
personnel participate in administra- 

tion chiefly through service on unpaid 
boards and advisory committees. The 
boards sometimes have limited policy-mak- 
ing authority, and they may appoint the 
chief administrative officer of a social secur- 
ity agency. But advisory committees affect 
administrative policies and procedure only 
through the force and representativeness of 
their opinions. They represent the public in- 
terest in good service, which is mainly a con- 
sumer interest and which is different from, 
if not in conflict with, the interest and pro- 
fessional concern of the employed personnel, 
or bureaucracy. The report of a committee 
on the administration of a program has no 
more obligatory implications than a report 
of a research agency. The aim of the re- 
search agency is to discover facts and inter- 
pret their meaning; the aim of an effective 
advisory committee is to be familiar with 





the relation of facts to administrative policy 
and procedure and to endeavor to modify 
policy and procedure in the direction of 
its own feelings and opinions. Neither type 
of agency can issue an order or make a 
binding regulation. Nobody questions the 
necessity of research in the social security 
services, but too few realize that a regular 
channel for the expression of consumer 
opinions is just as important for achieving 
the objectives of the program. 

There are, however, some impressive ex. 
amples of citizen participation through 
boards and committees in this country and 
Great Britain. Considerable progress has 
been made in the creation of state-wide ad- 
visory councils for unemployment compen- 
sation in this country. Such councils are re- 
quired by law in thirty-eight states and are 
permitted in four other states. In most cases 
the council is appointed by the administra- 
tive agency. Local councils are mandatory 
in only six states but are permitted in 
twenty-three others. All the state councils 
must have representation of “special inter- 
ests,” namely, employers and employees, 
and they all provide for representation of 
the “public.” While the inclusion of so- 
called public representatives is an old 
custom in both this country and Britain, 
there never has been a clear definition of 
the characteristics of a public representative 
or of his specific function with respect to 
the “special-interest” parties. Highly alert 
and scrupulous public representatives may 
develop a reputation for freedom from bias 
toward either party, and in so far as the 
public representatives on a council or com- 
mittee achieve this moral and intellectual 
detachment they are undoubtedly very valu- 
able. But the special-interest representatives 
are the ones to be counted upon consistently 
for a sustained attention to the social se- 
curity program, whether it be unemploy- 
ment compensation or some other kind of 
insurance or assistance. 

The appointing authority and the 
method of selecting members of the councils 
are important. Apparently only in Illinois, 
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Massachusetts, New York, Ohio, and Ore- 
gon is the state advisory council appointed 
by the governor—that is, only in these states 
is the council potentially independent of 
the administrative agency and entirely free 
to criticize it. In these five states it is the 
duty of the council to report to the legis- 
lature. This matter of mandatory reporting 
is elementary if an advisory council of com- 
mittee is to be effective. 

Apart from providing for representation 
of employer and employee interests, the 
laws do not make provisions for a method 
of selecting members of the councils. It 
would be possible for a pro-labor governor 
to appoint employer representatives who 
would in fact be supplementary labor repre- 
sentatives because of their philosophical 
outlook. Likewise, a pro-employer governor 
could appoint genuine (technically speak- 
ing) labor representatives whose identifica- 
tion with employer viewpoints might 
make them supplementary employer re- 
presentatives. If he selected the public 
representatives from his own specially inter- 
ested viewpoint, then the council would 
represent only one interest. This situation 
could be avoided if the agency or the 
governor had to appoint employer repre- 
sentatives from a panel named by employer 
organizations, such as the state chamber of 
commerce, and employee representatives 
from a panel made up by the two major 
labor organizations. Such panels would un- 
questionably give representation to the 
employer and employee interests, and then 
the governor or agency could enlist certain 
other viewpoints through the untrammeled 
selection of the public representatives. In 
the interest of getting honest (not neces- 
sarily unbiased) functional criticism of the 
agency and program, it would seem obvious 
that the governor and not the agency should 
appoint the council, probably whether 
state or local, and that employer and em- 
ployee groups should be legally entitled 
to name panels from which the governor 
would have to appoint. 

Appeal bodies are functionally not the 


same as the councils described above, but 
they are made up of representatives of 
special interests in some states. In Arizona 
and Minnesota the first appeal body must be 
composed of an examiner and a representa- 
tive of employers and a representative of 
employees. Presumably the examiner repre- 
sents the public interest and normally 
would preside at hearings. In twelve states 
the final administrative review body has 
employer and employee representation, 
although in several of these states the re- 
view body is the same as the administrative 
commission. Other states seem to ignore 
the special interests. This is particularly 
unfortunate for the consumers, in effect 
the employee group, because they are 
the people with the greatest interest in 
social security and the ones who feel the 
effects of ‘insecure’ social security first. 
Administrative review is necessary to decide 
many routine matters and to avoid pro- 
ionged hearings on relatively unimportant 
issues by the courts, but every precaution 
should be taken to assure effective repre- 
sentation of the consumer interest—that is, 
the consumer of unemployment compensa- 
tion or other social security services. Not 
merely is the validity of the law and regula- 
tions tested in these appeal bodies; the wis- 
dom of the law and the regulations is under 
scrutiny. No examiner or “public” body un- 
derstands all about validity or has all the 
wisdom. Validity is related to the purpose of 
the program, and current wisdom with re- 
spect to a program is a reflection of the in- 
sight of those in the best position to have in- 
sight into the workings of the program. The 
latter are the consumers of the service. 
There is almost no citizen participation 
in either workmen’s compensation or old 
age and survivors insurance in this country. 
New York has a council for workmen's 
compensation which has some usefulness, 
special interests are often represented on the 
administrative commissions (although they 
are more likely in fact to be special political 
interests than special economic interests), 
but this writer has never heard of any 
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local advisory councils or committees in 
connection with workmen's compensation. 
There is no advisory body attached to any 
of the local administrative offices of the Bu- 
reau of Old Age and Survivors Insurance. 
This is more than ordinarily unfortu- 
nate, because this service is administered 
and controlled in Washington. It is both 
erroneous and misleading to ascribe this 
detachment from the people to the nature 
of an insurance program and to think that 
the query about local participation has been 
satisfactorily answered. 

The British have gone much further in 
coordinating consumer interest and admin- 
istration than we have. The court of referees 
which is attached to each local employment 
exchange is composed of three persons: a 
chairman, generally a lawyer (public repre- 
sentative), an employer representative, and 
an employee representative. Only the chair- 
man receives any compensation for his 
services, and that is because he serves at 
every meeting of the court, whereas the 
employer and employee representatives 
change each week. Employers present a 
panel and employees (i.e., insured persons) 
present a panel, from which the Ministry 
of Labour selects the members of the court 
other than the chairman. Besides the court 
of referees which hears appeals, there is a 
local employment committee associated 
with each exchange. The numbers on these 
committees vary, but they always contain 
employer, employee, and public representa- 
tion. Employer and employee representa- 
tives are selected from panels named by 
employers and employees. As far back as 
1934, Hill and Lubin declared, “Local 
employment committees are the founda- 
tion on which the exchange system rests. 
. . . It is the local employment committees 
which make the system national as well as 
official.”* Besides the general employment 
committee attached to the employment ex- 
change, there are a women’s subcommittee 


*A. C. C. Hill, Jr., and Isador Lubin, The British At- 
tack on Unemployment (The Brookings Institution, 
1934) PP. 44, 45- 





concerned with employment of women and 
a juvenile advisory committee giving at. 
tention to employment problems of young 
people. In all cases the employer and the 
employee members of the court and the 
committees are selected because they are 
employers and employees, not because they 
belong to any particular political party. 
Party affiliation is regarded as irrelevant, 
but consumer interest is a paramount con- 
sideration. 

Utilization of consumer interest to give 
vitality to the social security program is 
even more clearly reflected in Britain in 
the health insurance system. The county, 
or borough, health insurance committee is 
required by law. The number of members 
varies from twenty to forty, depending upon 
population, and the method of appointment 
is prescribed in detail. Three-fifths of the 
members of any committee must be insured 
persons, that is, consumer representatives. 
The consumer group thus always has a 
majority on the committee, and the mem- 
bers must be named from lists submitted by 
organized groups of insured persons. The 
health insurance committee has some of 
the characteristics of a nonpaid board in 
that it supervises the disbursing of funds 
for medical care and must collect data on 
health for making a regular report to the 
Minister of Health. On the other hand, it 
is concerned with public relations and 
health education, and much of the good 
reputation of these committees rests upon 
the record they have made with respect to 
these two functions. 

Associated with but independent of the 
county health insurance committee in 
Britain are the medical and pharmaceutical 
committees. The medical committee is com- 
posed of physicians and the pharmaceutical 
committee of pharmacists. It is the business 
of these two committees to work for the 
maintenance and improvement of standards 
of service. It is obvious that these two 
groups have special interests, but the special 
interests are vital to effective administration 
of health insurance. The county committee 
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may concern itself with medical standards 
and pharmaceutical practice, but, if it does 
so, it is operating as an advisory committee 
which determines pertinent facts and in- 
fluences public opinion directly or through 
reports to the Minister of Health. 

It is more difficult to obtain satisfactory 
consumer representation on advisory com- 
mittees for public assistance programs. The 
consumer of public assistance is the client. 
There were self-constituted committees of 
clients during the depression who called on 
the local relief director more or less regu- 
larly, but they were heard as any other 
citizens’ committee might be heard and had 
no official connection with the agency. As 
a matter of fact, a local advisory committee 
composed partly of clients might make a 
more realistic contribution to administra- 
tion than one composed entirely of non- 
client groups. This could certainly be done 
with our programs for aid to dependent 
children, the aged, and the blind, where 
assistance will be paid over a relatively long 
period. The British have from the start 
utilized advisory committees at their local 
offices for unemployment assistance, but 
they have not asked specifically for client 
representation nor have they asked for 
panels representing employers and em- 
ployees. However, the board did appoint 
equal numbers of employer and employee 
representatives, and these were drawn from 
the existing local employment committees 
who had at some prior time been named 
in large measure by employer and employee 
organizations. Lord Rushcliffe stated in the 
second annual report of the board: 


The Board . . . have set out with the intention 
of combining the benefits of a centralized admin- 
istration through a Government Department with 
the local knowledge and personal touch that local 
people can bring to bear upon the service. It is, 
as the Board conceive it, a real partnership of in- 
terest. . . . The reports of the Regional Officers 
- + . pay justifiable tribute to the interest and 
understanding that the members of the committees 
are bringing to their work, and the Board foresee 
a steady expansion of the advice and assistance 
which, with growing experience, the committees 


will be able to give to applicants and to the 
Board.” 


It is highly probable that some members of 
these committees at one time or another 
would be recipients of unemployment in- 
surance or unemployment assistance, and 
apparently in such circumstances the indi- 
vidual would continue to serve on the com- 
mittee of which he was a_ member. 
Consequently, while utilizing consumer 
interest in advisory committees for public 
assistance programs may involve some 
special difficulties, these difficulties do not 
seem to be insurmountable. 


Two General Functions of Committees 


HE things which boards and advisory 
i committees do or may do are numerous, 
but from the viewpoint of administration 
these may be classified so as to represent two 
primary functions. In a report of his study of 
advisory committees in British government 
departments Professor John A. Perkins 
stated these two functions clearly: 

This continued multiplication, and the extensive 
use of such committees made by the departments, 
indicates that they fill an imperative need in 
British government by providing expert advice. 
Likewise, they serve to protect the public interest, 
because they furnish an adequate safeguard for 
the public against a bureaucracy whose powers 


are increasing as the expansion of governmental 
functions continues.” 


Perkins found ninety-seven different kinds 
of national and local advisory committees 
attached to various government depart- 
ments, and in some instances, such as un- 
employment insurance, the number of 
committees of a single type runs into the 
hundreds. 

The advisory committee, then, makes a 
positive contribution to good government. 
It does this in a number of ways. If the 
committee is so constituted as to bring 


*Great Britain, Unemployment Assistance Board, 
Report .. . for the Year Ended 31st December, 1936, 
Cmd. 5526 (H. M. Stationery Office, 1937), p. 3. 

*“Permanent Advisory Committees to the British 
Government,” 34 American Political Science Review 
85-86 (February, 1940). 
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together persons who have experience in 
receiving services, as well as others who 
have expert knowledge, it can give the kind 
of realistic advice which administrative 
officials need to do their jobs right. Tech- 
nical committees have obvious uses and are 
widely used in both Britain and this coun- 
try. But the kind of contribution which 
an unemployed worker can make because 
of his unemployment experience is less 
well understood. He is in fact one kind of 
an expert. He knows infinitely more about 
receiving relief and unemployment, as they 
affect the attitudes and emotions and health 
of himself and his family, than the em- 
ployed staff does. Furthermore, employers 
and labor leaders know much about the 
current and prospective labor market. 
Through advisory committees there comes 
a feeling of joint enterprise and community 
responsibility, and on the basis of this feel- 
ing a public relations program can be de- 
veloped and carried out with the help of 
the committees which will not be mere 
advertising of a selfish interest but an in- 
terpretation of mutual dependence of citi- 
zens for the achievement of good service 
in the interest of good living conditions. 
The representation of special interests in 
these advisory committees, especially the 
consumer interest, assures active and intel- 
ligent participation of members of the com- 
mittee. With respect to the social security 
program, we can ask the same question 
which David Lilienthal asked regarding 
democratic participation in the TVA: 


The principles of democracy at the grass roots 
remain throughout the same; every plan and ac- 
tion must meet the test of the question: Does this 
activity in furtherance of unified development em- 
ploy methods that bring in the people, that give 
the people themselves, in this fundamental task, 
the fullest opportunity for the release of the great 
reservoir of human talents and energies?? 


That is the function of advisory committees 
in social security—to provide a “release of 
the great reservoir of human talents and 


*TVA—Democracy on the March (Harper & Bros., 
1944). P. go. 


energies” to aid in the administration of a 
program for the conservation of human 
resources. 

But there is the other function of advisor, 
committees, namely, to provide a check on 
the limited knowledge or the arrogance of 
the administrator. We must have bureauc. 
racy in order to have government, and we 
must have it in the social security services. 
But in manner, attitude, and methods we 
want the bureaucracy to be responsible to 
the consumer—the customer! It makes no 
difference whether the bureaucrat be em. 
ployed by the federal government, a state 
government, a county, or a city; the traits 
which make us use that term as a bludgeon 
are the same—disregard or contempt for the 
humble customer or an attitude of omnis. 
cience. A properly constituted advisory 
committee can tell the public about its 
obectionable bureaucrats, and it can give 
public credit to those bureaucrats who 
serve the public efficiently and sympatheti- 
cally. The in-service training program of 
all civil service employees should include 
an intensive course in “salesmanship” 
dressed up to fit the dignity of public office, 
and failure to treat a customer with courtesy 
and dignity should be the severest offense. 

It may be objected that efficiency should 
be the real test of a public employee. It is, 
of course; but any office will soon cease to 
rate high by any measurement of efficiency 
if the consumers, potential consumers, and 
others are not treated as if the office were 
in sharp competition with some other office 
providing the same services and had to 
commend itself to the public in order to 
survive. Or, as Professor Dimock suggested 
in his prescription for bureaucracy, “the 
employees must be constantly indoctrinated 
to keep their eyes, ears, and attention upon 
the needs of the customer rather than upon 
their own internal problems.”? The need 
for this in the social security services is more 
than ordinarily imperative, because these 
services are dealing with people in times 


* Marshall E. Dimock, “Bureaucracy Self-Examined,” 
4 Public Administration Review 205 (Summer, 1944)- 
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of stress and strain. The claimant for in- 
surance benefits or the applicant for assist- 
ance or the seeker of any other public 
welfare service should receive the same 
courtesy and respect as the buyer of an auto- 
mobile receives from the agency which is 
trying to sell him a car. The advisory com- 
mittee can do much to educate the local 
staff of a social security agency in acceptable 
manners. 

We may now summarize briefly what is 
involved in citizen participation, especially 
at the local level, in the administration of 
the social security services. (1) An advisory 
committee can provide various kinds of 
expert advice, including advice on public 
relations, and it serves as a check on the 
activities and the manners of the case- 
hardened public employee. (2) To be effec- 
tive the advisory committee must have 
representation of special-interest groups, 
such as employers and actual or potential 
consumers of services, although it is proba- 
bly desirable to have a minority of so-called 
public representatives. (3) If the special- 
interest representatives are to lend vitality, 
they must be acceptable to the mass of mem- 
bers of their respective groups, and, there- 


fore, it is necessary to have each of these 
groups name a panel of acceptable persons 
from which the appointing authority must 
name members of the advisory committee 
(other than the public representatives). (4) 
The appointing authority should not be 
the administrative agency but someone, 
such as the governor, who is further re- 
moved from the administrative problems 
of the agency; such a procedure would leave 
the advisory committee free to disagree or 
to criticize the agency either in private or 
in public. The committee should have an 
obligation to report to the legislative body 
or to the general public, and the report 
should be published at least once a year. 
(5) Provisions must be made to pay the 
expenses of members of advisory commit- 
tees on days when they are on active duty, 
and this provision should include reim- 
bursement for wages or salary lost because 
of absence from work. (6) In most instances 
both federal and state laws will have to be 
amended to create effective advisory com- 
mittees, and the legislation must be manda- 
tory as to details of locality, the appointing 
authority, and the procedure for securing 
representative committees. 





Shall We Have More T VA’s? 


By WILLIAM PINCUS 


Division of Administrative Management 
U.S. Bureau of the Budget 





N AN article in The New York Times 
Magazine of January 7, 1945, entitled 
“Shall We Have More TVA’s?” David 

E. Lilienthal, chairman of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, advocates the establish- 
ment of development programs similar to 
that of the TVA, if in establishing such 
programs there is adherence to certain es- 
sential principles. Mr. Lilienthal lists the 
“four distinctive and essential characteris- 
tics of this undertaking” as (1) development 
of natural resources in a unified way, (2) 
the increase of independent activity and 
enterprise by private citizens, (3) a method 
of achieving genuine decentralization of the 
federal government's role in resources de- 
velopment, and (4) a demonstration that 
politics can be kept out of the administra- 
tion of an important public enterprise. 

It appears to the writer that, in the 
strictly organizational sense, the TVA is 
(and the National Resources Planning 
Board was) a device to compensate for de- 
fects in the present organizational structure 
of the federal government. The water re- 
sources committee of the NRPB grappled 
with half of the problem by attempting to 
provide a mechanism for coordinated plan- 
ning of construction and operation pro- 
grams for water resources development by 
the different agencies concerned. 

If one, therefore, considers the TVA and 
the NRPB in their role as compensating 
devices for organizational shortcomings, 
the question arises as to whether the desir- 
able features of the TVA’s accomplishments 
may not be achieved by correcting deficien- 
cies in our present organizational structure 
in order to provide for development of 
natural resources in a unified way. 


Mr. Lilienthal himself describes the 
shortcomings of the present organizational 
structure as follows: ‘A half dozen or more 
different Government agencies, having 
separate responsibilities and policies and 
different sources of authority, could hardly 
perform such a unified task. In any event, 
they never have done so. Congress had to 
create a new kind of Government tool, the 
TVA ....In the development of the river, 
not flood control alone, or navigation or 
power, but all the water’s uses, together, 
were made the responsibility of one public 
agency, the TVA. ... The TVA principle re- 
quired that the same unity of resources that 
in fact exists in nature should be reflected 
in the way men develop these resources.” 
Mr. Lilienthal’s own words state that the ap- 
proach made by Congress was substantially 
the simpler one of compensating for exist- 
ing organizational deficiencies by creating 
a new agency restricted in its scope to one 
region to perform functions relating to 
resources development which have been 
and are scattered among a number of fed- 
eral agencies. 

Perhaps the emphasis should not be 
placed so much on the number of agencies 
involved as on the large interdependent 
segments of the natural resources develop- 
ment field now held by the four most im- 
portant agencies—the departments of the 
Interior, War (Corps of Engineers river and 
harbor work), and Agriculture and the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. In some instances 
two or more of these agencies have over- 
lapping functions and activities and some- 
times conflicting policies. Thus all four are 
concerned with water development and con- 
trol in one or more of its many aspects, 
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and all, including Agriculture to a lesser 
degree, are directly concerned with power 
development and sales. In other instances 


each is exercising its jurisdiction over what | 


is generally conceded to be its sphere in 
a substantially uncoordinated manner as it 
involves the closely related activities of the 
other agencies. This is true of the private 
land functions of Agriculture, the public 
land and mineral resources activities of 
Interior, and the licensing and/or regula- 
tion of private and some government power 
developments and sales by the Federal 
Power Commission. A more complete list- 
ing of agencies would even include the 
State Department (International Boundary 
Commission, United States and Mexico, 
and International Joint Commission, 
United States and Canada). And, paradoxi- 
cally, the creation of the TVA added an- 
other complicating factor in the need for 
coordination of TVA with some of the 
aforementioned agencies.’ 

Might it not be desirable to explore the 
feasibility of gathering together on a na- 
tional scale these scattered functions and 
activities concerned with natural resources 
development around the nucleus of the 
primary tools which Congress placed in 
the hands of the TVA—water use and con- 
trol and incidental power development 
—and placing them in a revamped or new 
federal department? Such a department 
might have as its functions and activities 
those involved in, and necessarily incidental 
to, research, planning, construction, and 
operations relating to water use and control, 
incidental power development and sales, 
public lands management, and forest and 
mineral resources use and conservation. 
Considered in conjunction with positive 


? Although this treatment is limited to organizational 
problems, there is another aspect of this question 
which likewise needs some attention. This is the 
need for a uniform and consistent congressional man- 
date governing natural resources development ac- 
tivities. TVA, operating under one statute as amended, 
likewise compensates for conflicting legislative policies. 
“Ironing out” of legislative policies is an indispensable 
concomitant of organizational reform no matter what 
form the latter may take. 


and more adequate provision for inter- 
departmental coordination, cooperation, 
consultation, and liaison, particularly in 
matters that affect private agricultural lands, 
such a regrouping could conceivably 
achieve much the same results as the TVA. 
At the same time, such an organization 
might avoid the necessity for exposing this 
nation to all the problems which the unco- 
ordinated development of various regions 
would inevitably create in both the admin- 
istrative and the economic fields. 

It is especially pertinent to note that most 
of the discussions concerning possible forms 
of organization for resources development 
have largely ignored the possible effects of 
projected forms of organization on the gen- 
eral governmental framework as well as 
relationships with the other agencies in this 
framework. Mr. Lilienthal’s article is de- 
void of any reference to this problem. If 
the scope of future TVA's is considered to 
include, as the TVA does, direct concern 
with health, education, and general social, 
economic, and industrial development, the 
implications are momentous for the present 
federal departmental structure, based as it 
is on certain functional and clientele 
foundations. Are such regional agencies the 
proper media for servicing the nation? A 
multiplicity of such TVA’s might involve 
the relegation of such departments as Com- 
merce, Agriculture, and the Federal Se- 
curity Agency largely to staff, advisory, or 
auxiliary roles. The three authorities most 
commonly mentioned for the immediate 
future—Missouri Valley Authority, Colum- 
bia Valley Authority, and Arkansas Valley 
Authority—in combination would cover 
almost one-third the land area of the 
United States. Since, presumably, valley 
authorities are not a suitable form of or- 
ganization for all of the United States, we 
are confronted with the necessity of con- 
sidering the new pattern of a multiplicity 
of relationships between regional agencies 
and the traditional functional or clientele 
departments. Are these two forms of or- 
ganization compatible? How can they be 
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effectively coordinated? Would not the co- 
ordinating mechanism have to be at a 
supradepartmental level in view of the com- 
prehensive nature of the functions involved? 

The increase of independent activity and 
enterprise by private citizens which the 
TVA has stimulated is due in large meas- 
ure to the fact that, from the beginning, 
the task of the TVA has been one of help- 
ing a region to pull itself up by its boot- 
straps to the point where it approaches the 
nonexistent mean of national economic 
prosperity. It is this process that Mr. Lilien- 
thal is describing when he states: 


By the presence of abundant low-cost electricity 
and a new 650-mile waterway, by industrial re- 
search in new uses of the region’s raw materials in 
private industry, by protection from floods that 
damage business, and by making available facts 
about resources in a form that business men re- 
quire for their decisions, there has developed in 
this region a unique relation between TVA and 
small and large business. This has been expressed 
in large private investments and plans for con- 
tinued expansion. 


The task before us is the infinitely more 
complex job of managing a region’s econ- 


omy in consonance with the nation’s 
economy when both are about on an equal 
level, so that there is an immediate inter- 
action between social and economic events 
occurring in either. In a sense, the Tennes- 
see Valley still had a frontier when the 
TVA was established. It was a frontier 
beyond which comparatively large wealth 
still lay waiting for man’s exploitation 
through use of all the techniques that 
modern science has placed at his command. 
The significant distinction is between pio- 
neering in the coordinated application of 
tested methods and means to traverse more 
quickly a road already blazed in other 
sections of the country and “pioneering” in 
the sense of blazing a new trail beyond the 
imaginary crossroads at which the most 
advanced travelers have already arrived. 

In considering that there are other 
regions in this country which present 
similar economic frontiers and which like- 


wise need assistance in order to exploit in- 
tensively and rationally what it is no longer 
possible or desirable to exploit on an ex. 
tensive and irrational basis, we should keep 
in mind the fact that the development of 
such regions should be deliberately planned 
so that it will fit into the pattern of the 
emerging national economy of the time. 
In connection with such a development we 
should aim at facilitating the necessary 
coordination by investigations directed to 
establishing the most rational and _ inte. 
grated organization possible. Would a re- 
grouping of natural resource activities in 
one department along the lines suggested 
earlier provide the best framework for the 
coordinated development and application 
of the content, programming, and direction 
of regional developmental programs in a 
way that simultaneously recognizes and pro- 
vides for national implications in terms of 
their interrelationships and also their in- 
dividual and collective connections with 
total national improvement? The word 
“content” is here intended to cover those 
policies, functions, and activities which in 
their very formulation and application have 
important implications outside the particu- 
lar region. Admittedly this is a difficult 
line of demarcation to draw in specific 
words. But the issues will undoubtedly be 
sharpened if we have a number of inde- 
pendent TVA’s operating with the same 
autonomy that characterizes today’s TVA. 
Consideration of this problem leads di- 
rectly to the question of decentralization 
which Mr. Lilienthal lists as his third point. 
It is important to bear in mind that the 
emphasis on regionalism should be ap- 
proached from two points of view. While 
it is essential, as the experience of the TVA 
and the NRPB has demonstrated, that fed- 
eral operations, particularly in resource 
planning and development, should be re- 
centralized to the extent of stimulating the 
greatest possible local participation in ad- 
ministration, it is likewise imperative to 
recognize the national interest in the 
region’s development to the extent of insur- 
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ing that such development proceeds in the 
proper direction, at a proper rate, and in 
harmony with total national economic de- 
velopment. The idea of decentralization is 
not new. It is suggested that what is new 
is decentralization of an authority so com- 
prehensive as to embrace the responsibility 
for the unified development of all natural 
resources within a region. 

This really new factor may have its ef- 
fectiveness multiplied when placed within 
the setting of an integrated organization 
national in scope and responsible for uni- 
fied development of natural resources. Such 
a national department could provide, in 
regions where river valley development is 
the predominantly significant social and 
economic factor, some kind of decentralized 
organization with the responsibility for 
unified and comprehensive natural resources 
development. The element of decentraliza- 
tion could and should be made effective and 
significant by providing for a high degree of 
state, local, and private cooperation both in 
the planning and in the carrying out of 
regional development plans. The difficult 
but not impossible problem is that of de- 
vising a method of organization (a thing 
which is comparatively static and inflexible) 
flexible enough to be, in a highly dynamic 
situation, sensitive and responsive to 
regional needs and simultaneously effective 
for purposes of national organization. 

The essence of the matter is not that the 
TVA is an experiment in decentralization, 
but rather that the TVA is an experiment 
in (1) organizing for the unified develop- 
ment of natural resources and (2) the de- 
centralization of such a comprehensive 
responsibility. The writer here means to 
emphasize the kind of responsibility which 
is decentralized as the important factor and 
not the simple fact of decentralization. 


§ Never before had Congress given such a 


broad mandate for comprehensive economic 
development to any one federal agency. 
By way of transition to Mr. Lilienthal’s 
fourth point, brief mention might be made 
here of the importance of the beliefs and 


personalities of administrators in giving tone 
to an organization in such matters as re- 
sponsiveness to local needs and resistance to 
narrow political pressures. With respect to 
the former, it may be questioned whether 
any organizational form can claim for it- 
self more than facilitating provisions. With 
respect to the latter, it is to be doubted 
whether the ingenuity of man can devise 
adequate organizational safeguards and yet 
maintain democracy and the responsiveness 
to local needs that are so desired. For “poli- 
tics,” like “propaganda,” can be used for 
“good” and “bad” purposes. The ramifica- 
tions and interconnections with the demo- 
cratic process are too many and too varied 
to be discussed here. Total organizational 
insulation against politics could only be 
achieved at the cost of insulation against all 
popular pressures. The discussion of degree 
and kinds of insulation is beyond the scope 
of this paper. The only one of the four 
points made by Mr. Lilienthal which can 
be characterized as inherently novel in the 
TVA form of organization is provision for 
unified development of natural resources. 

The fourth point, therefore, concerning 
freedom from politics, needs no lengthy 
discussion. Mr. Lilienthal himself only calls 
the TVA “a demonstration that politics can 
be kept out.” It provides a “demonstration” 
that it can be done, not an automatic device 
for doing so. This state of affairs is not 
peculiar to the TVA because of its particu- 
lar administrative organization. Other or- 
ganizations in the federal structure are also 
free from politics. The important thing to 
be stressed in this connection is that an or- 
ganization satisfactory to its clientele will 
be enabled to ward off political attacks and 
attempts to “‘politicalize” it by the inclu- 
sion of “‘ward-heelers.” 

The answer to the question, “Shall We 
Have More TVA's,” therefore, cannot be a 
simple “yes” or “no.” Recognition and 
thorough consideration of the problems in- 
volved are prerequisite to the formulation 
of a socially desirable solution from the 
viewpoint of the nation as a whole. While 
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the valley authority form of organization 
for natural resource development may sug- 
gest itself for consideration in some areas 
because of the geographical and economic 
prominence of rivers, this factor does not 
in itself make a prima facie case for the 


automatic adoption of the valley authorir, 
form of organization. Surely discussion of 


if 


this issue should include consideration of 
the desirability of a more rational and na. 
tionally integrated form of federal organi. 


zation for natural resource development. 
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Day Dreams of a Bureaucrat 


By GEOFFREY MAY 


Assistant Chief, Estimates 


U. S. Bureau of the Budget 





I 


ITUPERATIONS against bureauc- 

racy resound in the halls of govern- 

ment and tinkle in the columns of 
our newspapers. There is a neurotic pain in 
the executive arm of our government, and 
our legislative and journalistic witch doctors 
want to exorcise the bureaucratic demons. 
Any experienced federal administrator re- 
sents these medicine men and their impo- 
tent howls. But the pain is a real one and 
treatment is necessary. Someone should try 
to make a diagnosis, even to venture a 
prescription. To be sure, such clinical efforts 
will be crude, because administrative sci- 
ence is even now only a step beyond magic. 
But the basic outlines are clear enough 
and are, even, widely accepted. 

This paper makes no claim to originality; 
it is intended, rather, as a generalization 
from experience. It is meant to express the 
credo of the disembodied federal official— 
the spirit which, for the moment, is freed 
from the administrative body. Accept this 
statement, then, as the thought of this Ab- 
stract Bureaucrat. 


Personally, I don’t like Montesquieu. His 
influence helped create for us a system of 
separation of powers which constitutes an 
enormous bunker in the fairway of national 
action. We should, I think, drive as straight 
a ball as possible at a height which tran- 
scends the obstacles to legislative and execu- 
tive cooperation. For instance, the Chief 
Executive, acting through the Bureau of the 
Budget and other staff agencies, should 
Nore: The views expressed in this article are those of 


the author and are not, of course, an official expression 
of the U. S. Bureau of the Budget. 


stand ready to give staff service to Congress 
to the degree that such service is useful 
and does not conflict with the objectives 
of the President or the interests of indi- 
vidual departments or agencies. I should 
like, too, to see congressional committees 
in general depend upon the Bureau of the 
Budget and other executive staff for infor- 
mation, thus helping to obviate the need 
for special staff services to such committees. 
And the director of the Bureau of the 
Budget should hold himself available for 
advice to Congress through its committees 
and should attempt to forge in part the link 
that is missing in our system of government 
between the legislative and executive 
branches. Personally again, I may envy the 
flexibility of the British parliamentary sys- 
tem. But the attainment of such flexibility 
in our own constitutional framework seems 
to me to be visionary. Let us work, then, 
with what we have; our frame of reference 
is national, not astral. 

Were we to fight again the battle of 1787, 
I should be a strong Federalist. But federal- 
ism in 1944 is a matter of strategy rather 
than philosophy. The purpose of the fed- 
eral government should be to strengthen 
the nation. In many fields the nation may 
draw its strength from the social sinews of 
the states. Modern federalism involves a 
careful delineation of the functions which 
are national and the functions which are 
state. In many functions which are re- 
served to the states, we should support 
the states through our national tax re- 
sources. Even the hard-shelled Federalist 
should find it easy to support state activities 
where such support furthers distinctively 
federal objectives. In those functions which 
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must be centrally operated, we should en- 
deavor to divorce ourselves from state and 
sectional attitudes and objectives. 

Thus, I am neither for nor against grants- 
in-aid; my attitude depends upon their 
purpose. I am in favor of grants to states 
for educational purposes, and I am opposed 
to grants to states for agricultural subsidies. 
Whether welfare should be administered 
directly by the federal government or by 
the states, possibly through grants-in-aid, 
depends upon the purpose of the welfare 
program: experience in the past dozen 
years indicates that state and local welfare 
departments can more successfully adminis- 
ter grants for public assistance, but pay- 
ments of family allowances to dependents 
of men in the armed forces must be made 
in equal amounts and under identical cir- 
cumstances regardless of the attitude or 
capacity of the state of residence. In some 
fields which I consider to be properly fed- 
eral, it may be inexpedient to encourage a 
federal program at this time; in such cases 
a system of grants-in-aid may be desirable 
as a means of strengthening federal in- 
fluence and looking toward more specific 
federal operations in the future. Thus, if 
the political barometer indicates that the 
United States Employment Service will re- 
vert to the states, with a renewal of federal 
grants, I should hope that the legislation 
for grants would be so designed as to 
strengthen federal authority and to suggest 
the future return of federal control when 
circumstances permit. We need only be 
careful to avoid forms of state aid which 
will militate against some more desirable 
form of federal operation in the future. 

I believe, too, in the equality of the 
common man. I dislike distinctions as be- 
tween individuals, groups, nations. I want 
to do everything possible to prevent the 
development of programs which encourage 
or even suggest such discrimination. The 
federal government should progressively 
express an equal concern for all its citizens, 
whether a First Family or a last family— 
whether an old-established citizen or a 


resident who has not yet the right to vote 
We should guard the country against the 
potentiality of privilege which rests on a 
basis of race, color, religion, national origin 
—or politics. Some distinctions are em- 
bedded in our traditional laws and atti- 
tudes: the soldier and the veteran are 
given rights and privileges beyond those 
that pertain to civilians in general. Such 
rights and privileges should rest on services 
rendered; they should not develop castes 
or outcasts. And regardless of the reward 
that may be owing to the primary indi- 
vidual himself, I particularly do not like 
privileges to be given to hangers-on of 
special groups, be it the widow of the 
veteran who died in bed or the fourth-class 
postmaster who is a friend of the county 
committeeman. I don’t like political plums 
to be juicier than professional plums— 
juicier in salary or prestige. 

Feeling as I do about discrimination, | 
think we should look with jaundiced eye 
upon the development of government agen- 
cies whose responsibilities are confined to 
the interests of special groups. Sometimes a 
group is so broad as to leaven itself, in 
which case the danger is mitigated; thus, 
the Department of Agriculture is interested 
not only in the farmer but in the processor, 
the distributor, and the farm laborer. The 
Veterans Administration represents the in- 
terests of the veterans of many wars, but the 
interests of all veterans are basically com- 
mon rather than diverse. 

This leads me to the conclusion that the 
government should be organized on the 
basis not of groups but of functions. Func- 
tions are common to all individuals; they 
are democratic in spirit. When functions 
are set up in relation to clientele groups, 
they become competitive, exclusive, un- 
democratic. Regardless of the social pur- 
pose behind separate treatment of groups, 
I am suspicious of that type of govern- 
mental organization, whether it be the Vet- 
erans Administration, the Office of Indian 
Affairs, or the Children’s Bureau. A dual 
form of organization, operating both by 
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function and by group, is unnecessarily ex- 

nsive and inefficient in its overlapping. 
| should personally prefer to see the juris- 
diction of the Children’s Bureau more 
closely related to other welfare and labor 
functions—unless the Labor Department is 
itself a clientele organization! I should 
similarly prefer that education or social in- 
surance or employment activities or loans 
be administered by the appropriate func- 
tional agencies established for all our citi- 
zens, whether they be children or veterans, 
businessmen or farmers, workers or railway 
employees. 

There are two further, more recent, 
forms of organization that conflict with the 
functional system. The one is the regional 
“authority,” with emphasis on place. The 
other is the temporal, the period, agency, 
with emphasis on time. 

The proposal for seven regional activities 
is a natural outgrowth of the success of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. Even though 
I might prefer, in the abstract, a division 
of territory on ethnic or on economic bases 
—even though I may want to distinguish 
sectional needs as contrasted with the needs 
of the nation or the states—I must still 
recognize the complexity of adjusting na- 
tion-wide federal functions to a system of 
regional services. Should the TVA advise 
its clients on rural electrification, carving 
this tidbit out of the REA turkey? Will the 
Rural Electrification Administration and 
other units of the Department of Agricul- 
ture and the War Food Administration suc- 
cessfully adapt themselves not only to a 
layer of forty-eight state activities but to 
another layer of seven regional activities? 
What agency is to represent the federal 
government in these regions in regard to 
resources, agriculture, business, social serv- 
ice? 

The war is responsible for the other 
conflict with functionalism. We have a War 
Food Administration distinct from the De- 
partment of Agriculture, an Office of De- 
fense Transportation apart from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, a War 


JO 


Communications Board outside the Federa! 
Communications Commission. We had an 
Office for Emergency Management, and now 
we have an Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion—overlords of various agencies 
which owe them fealty, wearing different 
plumage from the other knights of the 
round-table. What is the order of prece- 
dence of these new knights? Are they visi- 
tors deserving of hospitality, soon to depart; 
are they supporters fighting in the same 
cause, worthy of the same banner; are they 
competitors, displaying false colors? We 
may treat the individuals as worthy of 
knighthood and yet may wonder at the 
strange devices emblazoned on their armor. 

The principle of functional organization 
pertains as well to the internal organization 
of departments and agencies. When the 
Social Security Board was organized, it was 
evident and appropriate that the functions 
should be divided among three operating 
bureaus, corresponding to the board's three 
functions. One of these functions, public 
assistance, had three categories of aid for 
separate groups—the aged, the blind, and 
dependent children. The board wisely re- 
sisted the pressure to divide the public 
assistance functions under three divisions, 
each relating its work to one of these three 
groups. Instead, the activities were divided 
in relation to the jobs that had to be done 
in the entire field of public assistance, re- 
gardless of what the groups might be. Spe- 
cial knowledge and background relating 
peculiarly to one or another of these groups 
was supplied by technicians and con- 
sultants. 


II 


F I were to organize a new department 

from scratch, the primary breakdown by 
bureaus would accord with the substantive 
functions to be performed. Each of these 
primary functions would again be broken 
at a divisional level on a functional basis. 
Down through the sections, units, and little 
subunits each function would be discrete. 
By “discrete” I do not mean that each unit, 
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section, and division, or even each bureau, 
should be able to operate independently. 
Many activities of a department are me- 
chanical only; they do not pertain directly 
to the operations of the department in re- 
lation to the public; they are what the 
Army calls the service forces as distin- 
guished from the combat troops. Those 
facilitating aspects of the operating job 
should be taken out of the function as or- 
ganized; they should be tied into a neat 
bundle at as high an administrative level 
as is feasible in accordance with the nature 
of the work to be done. I realize that many 
efficient administrators attack this idea be- 
cause it deprives them of the opportunity 
of directing a straight-line operation and of 
exercising full authority over the activities 
for which they are basically responsible. 
Where such an attack is justified, there is 
an indication of lack of proper coordina- 
tion and direction at a higher administra- 
tive level; the boss of such a division chief 
is not doing his own job properly. If the 
organization of the executive branch as an 
entity is efficient, those below the President 
should feel a sense of dependence upon the 
services that are provided to them by the 
government service forces. It would be a 
strange ball player who believed he could 
cover second base without the help of a 
shortstop. 

If the operating activities of a department 
are organized down neat vertical lines and 
the service functions are organized across 
neat horizontal lines, there should be little 
need for ad hoc administrative arrange- 
ments. It shouldn't be necessary to obtain 
the services of “special advisers” to the 
secretary to perform what may appear to be 
exceptional services relating to the routine 
departmental work. In fact, the secretary 
should have a minimum staff only to service 
his own office. His “special advisers” should 
be his regular advisers—the directors of his 
bureaus and services. If he finds a continu- 
ing need for “special advisers,” a small voice 
within him should murmur, “Is my regular 
staff adequately organized?” or “Will I 


ever be an administrator?” This does not 
mean that the secretary should not have 
help in coordinating and directing the over. 
all activity of the department; it does mean 
that such help should be an extension of 
his own arms and legs, not new members 
added to his official body to create an ad- 
ministrative octopus. Least of all should the 
secretary have “confidential advisers,” in- 
spectors, spies—evidences of suspicion, foul 
operations, or, at best, administrative in. 
fantilism. The kitchen cabinet should con- 
tain only the regular culinary equipment, 
not including dictographs, telescopes, and 
thumb screws, and should be well and fre. 
quently ventilated. I prefer it to have glass 
doors. 

There should be coordination, yes, but 
only as far as coordination is an honest 
word. Too frequently the “coordinator’”’ is 
himself a would-be operator, would-be 
director, would-be dictator. Too frequently 
also the coordinator is mere surplusage; he 
is an apprentice imitating the master, im- 
peding the work of the journeyman. Coor- 
dination is the process of weaving together, 
not scrambling. A good coordinator is one 
who grasps quickly—and quickly lets go. 

If not through special assistants and co- 
ordinators, how can the executive of a 
large department feel himself so closely in 
touch with departmental activities as to be 
able to act with confidence? Since informa- 
tion and technical advice are the basis for 
active direction, on whom should he rely— 
on the individual bureau directors on indi- 
vidual matters, on a “cabinet” of bureau 
directors, on a “war cabinet” made up of 
staff assistants who are in constant contact 
with the various bureaus, or principally on 
his “prime minister,” officially entitled the 
under-secretary? 

To be sure, much of the detailed relation- 
ship between the head of a department and 
the work of the department will flow 
directly between him and the bureau direc- 
tor. But this flow will not be unruffled un- 
less the department head has a complete 
understanding of what is happening in all 
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his bureaus. Contacts with individual bu- 
reaus are tributaries to the main stream of 
departmental activities; the current in a 
tributary must be measured in relation to 
policies throughout the department. This 
then throws us back to the question of how 
to develop this over-all understanding, the 
basis for fresh and consistent departmental 
policy. 

I am a believer in “group thinking.” No 
executive can conceive for himself the 
whole of his functions; his functions are 
his department’s functions, the personnel 
who operate them. Too frequently we see 
department heads make front-page head- 
lines which are later retracted by a para- 
graph on an inside page. No department 
can move ahead on a broad front unless 
each action is coordinated, the step of one 
bureau in time with the step of its neigh- 
bor. Effective departmental policy does not 
grow out of advice of the responsible bu- 
reau head on matters close to his own heart. 
There is something more to a department 
than the work of the bureaus which com- 
pose it; there is departmental program, a 
departmental personality, a Gestalt. 

A “cabinet meeting,” in the form of 
weekly or fortnightly executive staff meet- 
ings, is a mechanism adopted by many 
departments. Some policy can, of course, 
come out of such meetings. Too frequently 
they lead only to an interchange of infor- 
mation rather than to group determination 
of policy. The meetings cannot be frequent 
enough to meet demands for immediate 
action. Staff meetings do not obviate “wan- 
gling’”; some matters will still be presented 
individually, before or after the wholesale 
discussion. 

If the general staff meeting is not the 
final answer to policy formation, how can 
it properly be supplemented? In any de- 
partment the several service activities are 
in close contact with the day-by-day opera- 
tions of the operating bureaus. Together 
they form a compendium of knowledge 
which, upon analysis, adds up to a fairly 
full and current computation of pending 


problems. Should the heads of these services 
form a sort of administrative council to ad- 
vise the secretary? Who should be included 
in such a council—the under-secretary, of 
course, the budget officer, the personnel 
officer, the general counsel . . . who else? 
Certainly this may be a useful mechanism 
in large departments. Its utility depends, 
however, upon the effectiveness of these 
service heads as human beings and upon 
their ability and willingness to work to- 
gether. For, after all, they have their own 
personal interests as opposed to over-all 
departmental interests; unfortunately the 
service agencies sometimes feel themselves 
apart from the operating agencies and in 
competition with them. Any such selfishness 
may defeat the selflessness, the imperson- 
ality, upon which the system rests. Its 
effectiveness is conditioned, too, on the 
type of individuals involved. They cannot 
and should not be technicians in the sub- 
stantive work of the bureaus, but they must 
know bureau operations well enough to be 
able to generalize, to philosophize, to co- 
ordinate, to integrate. It is the unhappy 
result of our civil service system that people 
at the head of our service functions are 
often faithful and unimaginative wheel 
horses. 

Effective as I think a “war cabinet” can 
be, if it is made up of sound but imagina- 
tive statesmen, I tend to believe that the 
active operations of a department must be 
entrusted by the secretary to an under-sec- 
retary who acts for him on matters of intra- 
departmental relations. To be sure, this 
deputy must have the ear, the confidence, 
and the point of view of the secretary him- 
self; they must act as one person. But so 
much of the time of the secretary is occu- 
pied in interdepartmental activities, in re- 
lation to the government as a whole and 
to the public, that he cannot do for him- 
self everything that an under-secretary can 
do for him. To be sure, such an under- 
secretary would not and should not act on 
his own responsibility alone; he would uti- 
lize an administrative council or staff meet- 
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ings or frequent consultation with bureau 
chiefs, or ali three of these. To be sure, too, 
the secretary himself would want to par- 
ticipate periodically in these meetings and 
discussions. He would want his staff to feel 
that he is a part of them. But this should 
not change the control. It was a popular 
lord who knew his tenants and what they 
were engaged in; his popularity diminished 
rather than increased if he gave his instruc- 
tions to his tenants directly rather than 
relying on the more constant contacts of 
his steward. On this attitude is founded 
the whole system of ministerial responsi- 
bility. 


III 


STENSIBLY I have been talking about the 
QO organization of a department. Actually 
I have been thinking, paragraph by para- 
graph, about the organization of the govern- 
ment. Not only is the government the aggre- 
gate of the departments; this body of bodies 
faces the same problems in its supreme 
capacity that the departments face indi- 
vidually. Substitute the Chief Executive, 
therefore, where the secretary appears in 
the past pages, and substitute the depart- 
ments for the bureaus. 

In the government at large, then, I 
should recommend the continuance and 
strengthening of cabinet meetings, both to 
inform the President regularly of depart- 
mental activities and to provide the Presi- 
dent with some lively responses to his own 
over-all proposals. If the executive depart- 
ments and agencies were themselves more 
tightly organized, the cabinet could serve 
a more comprehensive and more representa- 
tive purpose. But I am not advocating such 
a reorganization in the midst of war; after 
the peace has screened and sorted our war- 
time developments, we may be able to carry 
further the program of effective changes 
begun in 1939. 

The difficulty with a cabinet as a vital 
part of our system is its unchanging char- 
acter. In Great Britain the cabinet is less 
static than ours in its personnel; changes 
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in circumstances bring about the represen- 
tation of different individual departments 
in the cabinet, and the ministers themselves 
are more likely to shift. This is even more 
true traditionally in the continental coun. 
tries. Our American cabinet members are 
more apt to reflect government opinion 
than to create it. Our cabinet is made in 
the image of the Executive rather than the 
Executive in the image of the cabinet. 
Over periods of time the members of the 
cabinet come to anticipate the responses of 
their fellows, and even more clearly must 
the President come to anticipate the over- 
all responses. In this way cabinet meetings 
may themselves become somewhat sterile. 

There are various ways to overcome this 
potential sterility. One would be to further 
the practice of inviting to cabinet meetings 
members of various independent agencies 
to discuss matters of concern to such agen- 
cies. Not only does this participation 
broaden the horizons of the representatives 
and their organizations; it carbonates the 
discussion, gives it body and fizz. I believe 
too in cabinet committees, smaller groups 
from within the cabinet to advise the Presi- 
dent on special projects or subjects. I have 
even toyed with the idea of a much larger 
cabinet, representing many or all agencies, 
logically divided into groups or committees. 
Such groups could meet separately and 
come to conclusions and recommendations; 
the recommendations could be discussed 
with the President at a small meeting of an 
inner cabinet composed of the chairmen 
of these various groups. I believe in a 
cabinet of the heads of responsible operat- 
ing departments of government; the prob- 
lem is to make it representative yet flexible, 
experienced yet effervescent. 

I used to have even more colorful dreams. 
I thought of supplementing cabinet rela- 
tionships in order to attain these objectives. 
I sympathized with the many presidents 
who have sought stimulus outside their 
regular cabinets, through personal acvisers 
divorced from direct governmental re- 
sponsibility. I pondered how that stimulus 
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could be given by official advisers, indi- 
viduals responsible to the Chief Executive, 
performing basic governmental functions, 
acting as a group on his behalf. I visualized 
that group to be a tightly organized Ex- 
ecutive Office of the President, the heads of 
agencies performing the auxiliary func- 
tions, as contrasted with the line functions, 
of government. Time has made me more 
realistic. I still believe in a strong Execu- 
tive Office. I still see its relation to the Chief 
Executive. But I also see its limitations, and 
the limitations of that relationship. 

Recalling what I have suggested in con- 
nection with an administrative council for 
a department, we might say that there are 
at least three auxiliary functions in the 
federal government—finance, personnel, 
and property. There is also the staff function 
of planning. I am not so sure whether law 
constitutes a separate function; it might be 
reasonable to consider the Attorney Gen- 
eral a Siamese twin, one personality operat- 
ing the Department of Justice on behalf 
of the nation as a whole and one personality 
serving as legal adviser to the President in 
his relations with the executive depart- 
ments. 

The property functions exist piecemeal 
in several different agencies at present, in- 
cluding the procurement division of the 
Treasury, the public buildings administra- 
tion of the Works Agency, and the surplus 
property board in the Office of War Mo- 
bilization and Reconversion. It would be 
feasible to consolidate these functions in a 
single agency which would procure, admin- 
ister, and dispose of all government prop- 
erty. 

There is at present no comprehensive 
personnel agency of the government. The 
Civil Service Commission administers many 
personnel services. Some are carried on by 
the Employees’ Compensation Commission, 
an agency largely independent of executive 
control. Various ad hoc arrangements have 
been established to coordinate the person- 
nel activities of the government. To ration- 
alize and modernize these activities it has 


frequently been suggested that the functions 
of the Civil Service Commission should be 
expanded to provide more comprehensive 
personnel services to the executive depart- 
ments and to serve the needs of the govern- 
ment employee on a broad front. 

And of course there is no planning agency 
as such. The National Resources Planning 
Board succumbed to a congressional coup 
de grace in 1943. I am not competent to say 
whether the planning board was perform- 
ing a function for which it was intended 
or the function for which there is a definite 
need. I am sure, however, that there is no 
agency now functioning which is staffed 
to do the planning job which the federal 
government should be doing. Yes, there is 
planning by the departments and agencies. 
Yes, there is an effort to coordinate such 
plans, to tool and lubricate the wheels 
where they mesh. But there is no assurance 
that the expanding wheels can operate as 
a mechanism. There is no over-all design, 
no imaginative draftsman for next year’s 
model. Bright ideas emerge, not a plan. 

In default of an over-all planning agency, 
some of the planning function has been 
inherited by the Bureau of the Budget. 
But the planning function as bequeathed 
to the Bureau of the Budget by Execu- 
tive Order No. 8248 (1939) was financial 
planning and administrative planning. The 
Bureau was not meant to be the Executive 
Office of the President. 

I do not mean to minimize the role of 
the Bureau of the Budget. In all matters 
of operation, one basic determinant is 
money. There is and must be a relation 
between management and financing. The 
Budget of the United States is the only 
document which sets forth the compre- 
hensive management policies of the Execu- 
tive. All other management materials are 
and must be piecemeal and sporadic. Until 
the Executive considers a management 
problem to be so acute as to require special 
treatment, the budget document is the gov- 
erning source. So long as the Bureau of 
the Budget is a management agency in 
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this broad sense, it must be the management 
agency. It is not the only management 
agency, but it is more than a coordinate 
management agency. It is also a coordinat- 
ing management agency. Under the execu- 
tive order of 1939, not only is the Bureau 
of the Budget to control the administration 
of the budget and to assist the President in 
formulating the fiscal policy of the govern- 
ment; it must help to improve administra- 
tive organization and practice and, through 
its legislative and statistical services, must 
help to coordinate and improve executive 
recommendations and operations. The ex- 
ecutive order makes quite clear the fact 
that the other branches of the Executive 
Office of the President, like the several 
executive departments and agencies of gov- 
ernment, are subject to the financial and 
management controls imposed by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. 

But this authority of the Budget Bureau 
as a coordinating agency does not imply an 
impotence of other executive auxiliary 
services. The financial control is the stem 
of authority, not the flower. The flower has 
its several petals. Managerial responsibility 
for personnel should rest in the person- 
nel agency, managerial responsibility for 
property in the property agency. These 
management functions are, in the vast ma- 
jority of cases, exercised in distinct fields. 
To be sure, the classification of personnel is 
a civil service operation that bears a close 
relation to the estimates operations of the 
Bureau of the Budget. But there is seldom 
any conflict: each agency recognizes and re- 
spects the rights and obligations of the 
other. Structural, procedural, and financial 
management responsibility may, occasion- 
ally, touch personnel, property, or legal 
matters. Where it does, the Bureau of the 
Budget need not—and does not—disregard 
those related rights of other auxiliary agen- 
cies. In fact, it is the function of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget to reconcile or resolve 
such potential conflicts. 

If there were a group of advisers to the 
Chief Executive representing the four or 


five principal government staff and auxil. 
iary functions, there would be a flexible 
day-by-day contact between the executive 
branch as a unit and the various depart- 
ments which form its parts. Together these 
four or five agencies would provide the 
President with the personnel for the per- 
formance of his routine responsibilities 
within the government. They would, too, 
be the mortar which cements together the 
numerous bricks in our governmental struc. 
ture. The formal establishment and recog- 
nition of these four or five auxiliary agen- 
cies as the Executive Office of the President 
would go a long way toward regularizing 
the various activities that are now being 
performed by these agencies and would 
give added strength to the Executive and 
to the government as a whole. 

The largest question mark in my mind 
is the relationship of such an Executive 
Office to the President as an individual. It 
would be unrealistic to presume that any 
president would rely on the advice of an 
administrative council without frequent 
and direct contacts with the more dramatic 
operations of government. It is unlikely 
that the personnel of such a group could 
provide the creative stimulus that a presi- 
dent demands from his advisers. Notably, 
problems of management are dull fare; a 
president wants the assurance that the gov- 
ernment is functioning effectively in its 
managerial activities, but few presidents 
would be interested in the operating details 
of the government organism as such. 

This pessimistic observation is borne out 
by the lack of success which has attended 
various previous efforts at coordinating 
government operations. The coordinator 
cannot know enough about the substance 
of operations for the President to want to 
rely on him to the exclusion of the people 
who are responsible for such operations. To 
the extent that such coordinators are close 
personal advisers of the President, they can 
be successful advisers; even then they may 
not be the exclusive advisers in the field of 
their own coordination. I come back to 
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what I said in connection with a depart- 
ment: rational organization of the govern- 
ment departments as such will largely elim- 
inate the need for both coordinators and 
special advisers. 

I am saying, then, that a strong Executive 
Office, representing all the auxiliary and 
staff functions of government, is an ob- 
jective toward which we should strive. I am 
saying, too, that those auxiliary and staff 
agencies cannot and should not be the ex- 
clusive source of presidential wisdom. The 
Executive Office should be a strong and 
flexible motor. It should not be the dynamo 
that generates the power: that is the job 
of the President and the Congress. It should 
not be the machine that actually fashions 
the product: that is the job of the executive 
departments. 

The executive function cannot be made 
simple, not when complicated by the factor 
of size. Unless the staff of the Executive 
Office can understand how the machinery 
of government should work, they can offer 


little in its operation. Not only must they 
understand these mechanisms as _indi- 
viduals; they must understand them as a 
group. So to understand them requires not 
only a microscope but also binoculars. 


If those in the Executive Office have a 
statesmanlike view, they can help the 
departments of government attain it. 
Through their daily contacts with agencies, 
through their review of financial and per- 
sonnel needs, through their management 
contacts, they can reward objectivity and 
punish narrow bureaucracy. They should 
encourage each agency not to see the gov- 
ernment and the nation from the stand- 
point of the agency's own self-interest. They 
can do this by allowing a farsighted agency 
to exercise a greater latitude of self-manage- 
ment and self-expression. They can do this, 
too, by screwing down more tightly than 
necessary an agency which would expand 
itself at the expense of other activities and 
of the body of taxpayers. But, mostly, they 
can do this by removing their own blinders, 
by looking outside the shafts in which they 
are now harnessed. 

We don’t need more government or less 
government, more bureaucracy or less bu- 
reaucracy. We want more good government 
—more firm, more frictionless government. 
We want more good bureaucracy. We don't 
want more people in government. We 
do want more people who know the goal 
and the method of attaining it. 





The Statesman Acts through Others 


Excerpts from Henry Taylor, Esq., The Statesman (Cambridge: 
W. Heffer and Sons Ltd., 1927). First published in 1832. 





— most important qualification of one 
who is high in the service of the state is 
his fitness for acting through others; since the 
importance of his operations vicariously ef- 
fected ought, if he knows how to make use of 
his power, to predominate greatly over the 
importance which can attach to any man’s 
direct and individual activity. The discovery 
and use of instruments implies, indeed, ac- 
tivity as well as judgment, because it implies 
that judgment which only activity in affairs 
can give. But it is a snare into which active 
Statesmen are apt to fall, to lose, in the im- 
portance which they attach to the immediate 
and direct effects of their activity, the sense 
of that much greater importance which they 
might impart to it if they applied themselves 
to make their powers operate through the 
most effective and the widest instrumentality. 
The vanity of a statesman is more flattered in 
the contemplation of what he does than of 
what he causes to be done; although any man 
whose civil station is high ought to know 
that his causative might be, beyond all calcu- 
lation, wider than his active sphere, and more 
important (pp. 11-12). 

MAN of business should accustom him- 

self, when there is no other ground of pri- 
ority, to deal first with the question of the great- 
est difficulty, being that which most requires to 
be encountered in the bloom of novelty, with 
the unblunted edge of conscious energy. This 
is a precept of which fewer examples than 
might be wished are to be found in practice; 
but it will always be most practised by the 
ablest men. Men, on the other hand, who feel 
themselves unequal to great questions, may 
commonly be observed to fly at the smaller 
ones which lie in any way within their prov- 
ince, and satisfy themselves that they are 
fulfilling their duties by disposing of all these, 
until they shall have time to undertake the 
momentous and complex affairs: whereas their 
duty would be to devolve upon others, or even 


utterly neglect (if it could not be helped) the 
easy and less important matters, and thereby 
make time for the great; and they probably 
would do so, if they were not conscious that 
when they should have made the time, they 
would be unable to make use of it in a satis- 
factory manner. And this transaction of petty 
business to the postponement of the more 
momentous, satisfies the consciences of such 
men, because men’s conceptions of the relative 
importance of great objects are generally de- 
fective in proportion to their defect of ability 
to deal with them, The importance of objects 
on which men are diligently and efficaciously 
employed grows large in their eyes, and they 
acquire no lively sense of the importance of 
the objects which they merely magnify in 
words, and pass by in the transaction of busi- 
ness (pp. 60-62). 

ONSIDERATIONS of manner and demeanour 

are by no means to be overlooked as frivo- 
lous or unimportant. Whether or not they 
ought to be, they are, in point of fact, an impor- 
tant element in the life and fortunes of a states- 
man, or of one who aspires to be a statesman, 
and generally of all men who seek advance- 
ment in a civil or in any other career. And 
in truth a man’s manners have much real and 
intrinsic significancy, in so far forth as they 
are the result of his individual nature and 
taste, and not merely learnt or adopted from 
the society which he frequents. There is a 
conventional manner which tells nothing, and 
may conceal much; but there is also a natural 
manner by which a man may be known (p. 
167). 

HEN the student shall have attained to four 

and twenty years of age, more or less, 
the sooner he is in office the better; for it is 
there only that some essential processes of his 
education can be set on foot, and it is in 
youth only that they can be favourably el- 
fected (p. 8). 
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The Art of Administration 


By Henry S. Dennison, Dennison Manufacturing Company 


Tue ELEMENTS OF ADMINISTRATION, by L. Ur- 
wick. Harper & Bros., n.d. Pp. 132. $2.00. 


rwick in this latest book has brought to- 

gether, arranged in an ordered scheme, 
and considered in illustrative detail the fac- 
tors which must be taken into account if men 
working together in an organization are to be 
effectively managed. He has drawn heavily 
upon the books of Henri Fayol, James Moo- 
ney, and Mary Follett and upon his own 
unique experience with business and govern- 
mental problems of administration. 

The book is best suited to those who are 
already convinced that management has all 
the makings of a great profession, requiring a 
growing theoretical knowledge applied to 
practical situations with horse sense. Those 
who believe that their ability to manage is a 
gift, born complete and in full dress, would 
be repelled or amused by the very orderly 
tables in which the elements of administra- 
tion find themselves arranged. 

The worlds of business and of government 
need many times more men than they now 
have who take administrative tasks in a serious 
professional spirit—who can build, maintain, 
and run organizations or segments thereof. I 
don’t know that the book has yet been writ- 
ten to entice men into this attitude. More 
than likely no such book is possible. What 
may be the only possible method is the ter- 
ribly slow business of setting up hundreds of 
introductory classes and courses in business 
and governmental management. After all, very 
few good medical practitioners have gained 
the body of their knowledge from books alone 
with no help from able teachers; and Urwick 
wisely, but without enough emphasis or re- 
iteration to suit this reviewer, notes the fruit- 
ful analogy between the practice of medicine 
and the practice of management. 

Old hands at any game are likely to shy at 
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a too logical tabulation of human affairs; they 
have known managements half-paralyzed by 
their organization charts—“lots of little cof- 
fins hitched together with strings.’ They have 
known, too, men so immersed in “principles” 
that they neglected the flexibilities and ex- 
ceptions often necessary for their proper ap- 
plication. But Urwick warns of these dangers 
and has given his tables a dynamic flavor in 
their flow from left to right and on down the 
line. The initiate should find the tables sug- 
gestive; and the initiate should be well past 
the risks inherent in any analyzing of a living 
whole into its parts and then trying to relate 
the parts to each other as if they were separate 
entities. 

The author is well aware that the “elements 
of administration” are the same for govern- 
ments as for business; their applications are, 
of course, different, but so they are among 
different sorts of business. This point needs 
continued and increasing emphasis, for it 
can give us the shivers to think what may 
happen to the civilized world if we cannot 
develop the aims and techniques of political 
self-management at some rate which will hold 
its own with the growth in dangers and com- 
plexities of the tools we are being given to 
play with. Urwick says: 

At the moment there is, admittedly, an insufficient 
basis in the physical sciences for an exact science of 
administration. The chief cause of the disasters under 
which humanity is at present suffering is a lack of 
balance between man's knowledge of the physical sci- 
ences and his grasp of the laws of social organisation 
necessary to control the power which that knowledge 
has created. He can build and fly aeroplanes, He has 
not yet learned to build and to direct his social insti- 
tutions so that aeroplanes need not be used for de- 
stroying his fellow men. But there is a great deal more 
exact knowledge of what is and is not effective in ad- 
ministration than is commonly appreciated. What is 
lacking is the imagination to apply that knowledge to 
current problems or the ability in those who possess 
it to make headway against political thinking which 
is still largely based on self-seeking (p. 8). 
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The bitterness of the global struggle which 
is eventually to decide whether technology is 
to be used for the advancement or for the 
destruction of a modern civilization is only 
admitted by the less-wishful few. When ten 
years ago or so the situation was pictured as 
a race between the physical and the social 
sciences, the absurd allegation was mumbled 
about that there was brewing a plot to stop 
all research in the physical sciences. By raising 
this dust some physical scientists could dodge 
the true and crucial problem, which was, of 
course, to develop the profession of manage- 
ment with its aims and purposes, its support- 
ing knowledge distilled from actual experi- 
ence, and its effective art of applying that 
knowledge to advance its aims. 

The development of the profession of busi- 
ness management can make cheaper goods, 
higher profits, and working lives of fuller 
meaning; it can build up, also, the experience 
out of which may grow the crucial art of so- 
cial and political self-management. Urwick 
has no idea that the transference of manage- 
ment technique from industry's concise goal 
of higher profits to government’s vaguer goals 
of the greatest good to the greatest number 
will be easy. He traces the story of “Scientific 
Management” in a suggestive passage: 

That is why modern conceptions of management 
. . . first took shape in a branch of engineering, ma- 
chine tools, in which at the time technical evolution 
was extremely rapid. That is why, all over the world, 
some of the earliest machine technologies—coal-mining 
and textiles, for instance—are notoriously slower than 
other industries in adopting such methods of control. 
The, perhaps unfortunate, phrase “Scientific Manage- 
ment” was merely an affirmation that the methods of 
thought, the respect for natural law, which inspired 
the work of chemists and engineers, could and should 
be applied to the human arrangements underlying the 
use of the new and powerful tools they had evolved. 

For the same reason—their lack of contact with the 
machines—these ideas penetrate other circles much 
more slowly. Financial groups not in immediate touch 
with manufacturing industry, those engaged in public 
administration, artists of all types, academic workers 
in non-scientific subjects are much less ready to accept 
modern ideas about administration than their col- 
leagues in industry. And one of the problems of our 
time is to bridge the widening mental gulf between 
those educated and trained solely in the humanities 
and those whose minds are shaped by a life devoted 
to that machine technology on which all are increas- 
ingly dependent for the material bases of existence. 
On the speed with which we evolve mechanisms for 
meeting that problem will depend in great measure the 
pace at which civilisation escapes from the divergences 


of attitude of which the present world war is only a 
symptom (p. 10). 


This reviewer has cut from the preceding 
quotation a few words in order to mark them 
for his especial commendation. As it stands 
in the text, the first sentence of the passage 
reads: “That is why modern conceptions of 
management—the business term for adminis. 
tration—first took shape . . .” (italics mine). 
Here is the most useful and by many thou. 
sands of words the most concise distinction be. 
tween the two words management and ad. 
ministration yet written. Reading it on page 
10, one can be assured that he won't have to 
wade through the confused and confusing dis- 
cussions of the difference between adminis. 
tration and management with which books on 
management have filled pages in days past. 
From all of those discussions it never ap- 
peared that the factors to be taken into ac. 
count—the “elements”—were any different for 
administration than for management—though 
perhaps the collars of administrators should 
really be whiter than those of managers. One 
finally got the impression that administrators 
setting “policies” were the typical absentee 
boards of directors who knew more about 
some other business or about banking than 
they did of the business they were directing; 
while managers were a somewhat lower type 
who were on the job daily rather than quar- 
terly to “put the policies into effect.” 

A grass-roots analysis of just what all the 
fancy words meant would have done us lots 
of good twenty years ago and would do a lot 
of good today. Such an analysis would, of 
course, separate out from many of the solemn 
votes of absentee boards the obvious purposes 
and policies implicit in their corporation's 
very existence. It then might use Urwick’s 
schema to pass judgment on the rest. What 
would be left would be the simple idea that 
the board of directors must function as either 
(a) the specialized representatives of the stock- 
holders’ interests in respect of security of their 
investments and the return thereon, or ()) 
the board managing the corporation, regarded 
as a living entity, within a specific environ- 
ment. 

The first alternative implies that other spe- 
cial interests might have their place in the 
scheme of things: unions might represent the 
manual workers; spokesmen the department 
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heads; and government representatives the 
general social interest. Then the problem 
would be to make provision for the hourly 
correlation and integration of these various 
interests, (It rather sounds as if we would have 
no place short of God to look for that.) 

If, however, we accept the thesis that a 
board of directors, by whomsoever chosen, 
must be simply the ultimate functionary in 
the hierarchy of management, the sacred line 
between administration and management dis- 
appears and all Urwick’s principles apply to 
it. If they really did by the force of law, a 
good many of our present absentee boards 
would disappear also. 

The second alternative raises a fascinating 
question: to whom, as their selectors, will 
they be responsible?! Of late years several 
men of high standing in industry have turned 
their minds to that problem. They have 
played down, usually very gently, the board's 
sole and unique responsibility to voting stock- 
holders and have given emphasis to the 
board’s character as trustee. But, so far as I 
know, they have not asked a lawyer to define 
precisely what position a trustee holds. In 
most jurisdictions in the United States he is 
actually responsible and accountable to a pro- 
bate judge or other official elected by voters or 
selected by their elected representatives. It is 
not impossible that something like the spe- 
cialized commerce courts of the middle ages 
(still widely used in prewar France, Belgium, 
and several Latin countries) might grow up 
—perhaps in relation to such regulation of 
business as may be necessary during recon- 
version. Judges of such courts could acquire 
business knowledge fitting them for duties 
similar to those of probate judges if boards 
of directors should evolve toward trusteeship. 
In any case, it is a very worth-while and in- 
teresting mental exercise to try to apply Ur- 
wick’s elements of administration to the legal 
heads of our corporations—to their boards of 
directors. 

The element of time, which so greatly 
conditions the efficient working of any or- 
ganization, is given slight notice in this book, 
and practically none at all in most discussions 
and articles on management. A working or- 


*This reviewer ruminated on that question some 
twenty xe ago in an obscure article in a Taylor 
Society bulletin. 


ganization of men is an organism which 
changes and develops by the experience of 
living. Any criticism of it, or any expectations 
of what it can do, must ask first how long its 
members have been rubbing elbows and learn- 
ing to know their jobs and each other. It has 
been disturbing to have men of experience 
within business and governmental organiza- 
tions vituperate the NRA, the WPB, the OPA, 
and many other agencies which had to be put 
together at great speed to undertake huge new 
tasks. One such kicker at the NRA, in its 
sixth month, was asked how long it took his 
company to get an entirely new department in 
working order. His answer was “Oh, my God! 
Seven years.” 

Much good management doctrine which 
can hardly be too often repeated is to be 
found in Urwick’s elaboration of the headings 
in his tables. He insists that an orderly struc- 
ture of organization should be planned as if 
ideal people would be available and that it 
should be kept always as a model, no matter 
how much it may have to be warped and 
twisted to accommodate the (sometimes) 
strange aggregation of humans available to 
fill its niches. 

Emphasis has been laid on this question of thinking 
consciously and technically about organisation, of lay- 
ing out structure first and not thinking about indi 
viduals till structure has been determined, because it 
is still rare to find any general acceptance of this prin- 
ciple. The number of human institutions which do 
put correct structure first and politics second is very 
limited. The majority of social groups being left to 
grow like Topsy find, sooner rather than later, that 
Topsy has married Turvy (p- 39)- 


He states the obvious necessity of the 
“scalar” form of organization—a horrific ad- 
jective which means up and down the ladder 
of authority—but says that it is meant to be a 
convenience, not a strait jacket. He warns 
against 


the common assumption that the necessity for a scalar 
chain of authority implies that every action must climb 
painfully through every link in the chain, whether its 
course is upwards or downwards. Provided there is 
proper confidence and loyalty between superiors and 
subordinates, and both parties take the trouble to 
keep the other informed in matters in which they 
should have a concern, the “scalar process” does not 
imply that there should be no short cuts. It is con- 
cerned with authority; and, provided the authority is 
recognized and no attempt is made to evade or to 
supersede it, there is ample room for avoiding in mat- 
ters of action the childish practices of going upstairs 
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one-step at a time or running up one ladder and down 
another when there is nothing to prevent a direct 
approach on level ground (p. 46). 


In one rather large organization the reviewer 
once worked with, two men had offices side 
by side but could communicate with each 
other only by sending a memo five or six 
steps up the line and down again. When it 
finally landed, etched with many initials, it 
was as jumbly as the last stage of the old- 
fashioned whispering game, 

In one section, a half-dozen paragraphs 
long, Urwick takes a most radical step—a 
step (albeit a very gentle one) upon the toes 
of selling departments. He seems to think that 
the facilities and difficulties of manufacturing 
should be taken into account by top manage- 
ment in the selection of goods to be marketed; 
and that while each customer, as a matter of 
business wisdom and courtesy, must be treated 
as if always right, it is suicidal to allow the 
collectivity of customers to “drive adminis- 
tration away from the principles on which it 
can manufacture most economically” (p. 29). 
But here he implies that a marketing organi- 
zation may be subject to his “elements” and 
can be administered in as controlled a man- 


ner as any manufacturing department. Thirty 
years ago—yea, fifteen years ago—the most 
rabid F. W. Taylor fan would not have dared 
venture so far. On this score the present re. 
viewer seems always to have been of those 
who rush in where angels fear to tread. 

There are few pages in the book upon 
which the word “planning” doesn’t appear. 
This circumstance ‘would certainly give epi- 
leptic fits to von Hayek, whose best-selling 
Road to Serfdom constantly reiterates that 
planning, communism, and serfdom are vir- 
tually synonymous terms. From his British en- 
vironment, Urwick feels that “ ‘planning’ is 
in serious danger of becoming a ‘blessed’ 
word.” If he had lived here he would not 
have used just that adjective. 

The Elements of Administration is a real 
step in advance for the art of management 
at the postgraduate level. One still may be 
allowed to dream of the impossible genius 
who may write a book to persuade the over- 
age freshmen of the business world that the 
very jobs they spend their days upon are 
capable of being raised to the level of pro- 
fessional medicine in the higher service of 
mankind. 


The Road Back 


By William Haber, Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion 


WHEN JonnNy Comes MarcHinc Home, by 
Dixon Wecter. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1944. Pp. 588. $3.00. 


EXT to full employment, the readjustment 
N of the veteran is probably the major 
home front problem of the reconversion and 
postwar period. 

This war has already created nearly fifteen 
million veterans, and the number will be 
larger if the war lasts through 1946. Their 
homecoming will bring to the fore a series of 
problems which will test the plans and pro- 
grams devised by a generous Congress and a 
grateful people. The quest for a job will be 
the uppermost but by no means the sole ob- 
jective of the ex-soldiers, Many will resume 
their education or technical training; others 
will seek loans to enter business or to pur- 


chase farms; thousands will need hospitaliza- 
tion and, subsequent to treatment, will seek 
vocational rehabilitation. The young veterans 
who joined the nation’s armed forces before 
securing their first job will need occupational 
counseling—some guidance as to what kind 
of a job will provide a profitable outlet for 
their aptitudes and newly acquired skills. 
Problems of reemployment in old jobs, read- 
justment benefits when no job is available, 
veterans’ preferences in public as well as 
private employment—these and a host of simi- 
lar problems will press for solution and un- 
derstanding long before the present trickle of 
discharged veterans reaches its flood tide of a 
million a month or more. 

If the veterans return to a community of 
jobs, the adjustments—economic, educational, 
personal—can be orderly and without strain. 
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On the other hand, unemployment will bring 
to the surface the tension between the veteran 
and nonveteran. 

It has happened before. These problems are 
not new. The soldier’s life is the soldier's life 
whether he fights with a muzzle-loader or a 
Tommy gun. And civilian life is civilian life. 
The wariness of the veteran in dealing with 
those who have not shared his life and the 
half-grateful, half-apprehensive attitude of the 
civilian toward the veteran are as old as wars. 
These attitudes have pulled veterans together 
after each of our wars, Shay’s Rebellion was 
in essence little different from the Bonus Army 
which marched on Washington in 1932. 

What is there, if anything, in the history of 
demobilization after other wars that can give 
us a sound feeling for the problems faced by 
the returning veterans and a true sense of 
the issues that will arise when one-quarter of 
the male population takes on the job of being 
civilians? Mr. Wecter’s book is a colorful, 
scholarly, readable, and penetrating answer 
to this question. His description of the road 
back from four wars—the Revolution, the 
Civil War, World War I, and World War II 
—is fascinating as an element of our national 
history that has been neglected and indis- 
pensable as a means of grasping the human 
constants of demobilization and of judging 
how veterans will feel and act individually 
and in groups. 

When Johnny Comes Marching Home is 
an extremely palatable blend of careful re- 
search and acute analysis. Mr. Wecter searched 
through a tremendous volume of published 
and unpublished letters and diaries. He read 
biographies, newspapers, standard histories, 
and the historical journals. He talked with 
World War I and World War II veterans in 
every walk of life. And he has classified and 
distilled this mass of information in a manner 
that puts the veterans and their problems in 
clear relief against the background of their 
times. The meticulous search for revealing in- 
formation and the ease with which scholar- 
ship is blended with good writing is strongly 
reminiscent of Douglas Freeman's volumes 
built around General Lee and his lieutenants. 

After reading When Johnny Comes March- 
ing Home, it is quite evident that our prepa- 
rations for demobilization after World War 
II are better than those made during any 


other war. The Continental was given his uni- 
form and rifle and mustered out to beg his 
way home. Land grants to Continentals were 
not made until 1785. The Union veteran was 
given a cash bounty, an artificial limb if he 
had lost a leg or an arm, and homestead 
rights. Pensions came later. At the end of the 
first’ World War, farms for soldiers were, in 
Mr. Wecter’s words, “a bankrupt legend.” But 
other benefits were provided. Upon discharge, 
the doughboy was given $60 and transporta- 
tion home. He kept his uniform, though he 
left the demobilization center in a uniform 
that looked like a baked apple, as a result of 
steam delousing. Disabled veterans were re- 
habilitated, albeit under a program that was 
administered with sickening graft and inefh- 
ciency until 1923. Pensions were paid to the 
disabled, and hospitalization rights were fi- 
nally extended to those with non-service-con- 
nected disabilities. Finally, in January, 1936, 
the bonus was passed over a presidential veto. 

In contrast with World War I, as Mr. Wec- 
ter points out, the legal foundation and the 
administrative machinery for assisting the 
veterans of this war have been constructed on 
a broad base long before the war's end. In the 
first place, the country has a basic social in- 
surance system which will go far to forestall 
demands for special veterans’ retirement and 
unemployment allowances. The $300 muster- 
ing-out payment and the provision for veter- 
ans’ unemployment benefits in the G. I. Bill 
of Rights will tide veterans over the difficult 
readjustment periods. Financial assistance for 
continuing education for as long as four years 
and assistance in securing business and farm 
loans will help the veterans resume civilian 
life. The Selective Training and Service Act 
contains reemployment guarantees which af- 
ford a better prospect of job protection than 
any one assumed possible when it was adopted 
in 1940. The Veterans Administration, in- 
comparably stronger and better administered 
than after World War I, is prepared to retrain 
disabled veterans and to administer the larg- 
est single social security program and educa- 
tional aid program in our history. The United 
States Employment Service, which existed only 
in name after the first World War, is well 
established in all sections of the country and 
is equipped to counsel veterans and place them 
in new jobs. 
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When Johnny does come marching home 
fifteen million strong, he will find the nation 
better prepared to help him resume his place 
as a civilian than in any other war in our his- 


tory. Dixon Wecter’s book tells the tale of our 
unpreparedness in other wars, and thus pro- 
vides sharp contrasts with our bolder, more 
imaginative and generous measures today. 


Politics in Administration—In Modern Dress 


By Avery Leiserson, U. S. Bureau of the Budget 


REPRESENTATIVE BUREAUCRACY: AN INTERPRE- 
TATION OF THE British Civit SERvICE, by J. 
DonaLp KinGstey. Antioch Press, 1944. Pp. 
324. $3.50. 


ONALD KINGSLEY sees all political institu- 
tions, including the structure and tech- 
niques of public administrative agencies, as 
caught inescapably in the struggle of social 
classes for power. The sweep of events is im- 
pelling us irresistibly toward a social order 
in which the working classes will be the domi- 
nant political force in the state. These classes 
will insist that the government shall provide 
an increasing range and volume of services to 
its citizens and that the national economy 
shall be so directed and controlled as to insure 
the most equitable possible distribution of its 
benefits. Standards of performance and efh- 
ciency will enhance the importance of experts, 
managers, and administrators who possess the 
information and skills necessary to making and 
executing the strategic decisions of policy and 
program. In countries which adhere to demo- 
cratic institutions, however, group demands 
will continue to arise and will have to be 
reconciled with the comprehensive over-all na- 
tional plans and policies. Political leadership 
will have as its central function the coordina- 
tion of group demands with the programs and 
power drives of the administrators. The sheer 
complexity of these problems will insure the 
predominance of the executive over the other 
organs of the state. The internal machinery of 
policy determination, coordination, and con- 
trol within the executive over the operating 
departments and agencies therefore will be 
institutions of high political importance, and 
the classes who determine the purposes to be 
served by government must see to it that the 


civil servants who coordinate policy for the 
executive, no less than those at the operating 
level who make day-to-day decisions, are 
broadly responsible to or representative of 
those classes. 


I 


| Bont on or not the foregoing propositions 
constitute a satisfactory summary of Mr. 


Kingsley’s point of view, it is obvious that he 
has taken account of a great deal of latter-day 
thinking about the social and economic de- 
terminants of political ideas, the importance of 
organization and administrative discretion in 
modern society, and the implications for de- 
mocracy of centralized governmental deter- 
mination of requirements (goals) and stand- 
ards (effective controls) for production and 
distribution of goods. It is fair to say that Mr. 
Kingsley has not arrived at this position by 
strict logical inference from the facts of British 
civil service reform during the past 150 years, 
or through scientific demonstration by select- 
ing several hypotheses and adopting one as the 
most satisfactory explanation of the available 
data. This is not to say that Mr. Kingsley fails 
to give us a factual story; on the contrary, his 
readers will find in his facts ample seed for 
their own interpretations. What he does is to 
assume that events in British administrative 
history are most satisfactorily explained in the 
light of shifts in political power between social 
classes. 

Now, this general proposition contains much 
truth and is extremely useful as a guide to 
significant inquiry. In Mr. Kingsley’s hands, 
this belief has produced a far more interesting 
analysis of British administrative methods than 
we obtained from the thorough but arid col- 
lection and classification of American tech- 
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niques in Mosher and Kingsley, Public Person- 
nel Administration. His historical materials 
are presented as occurring in four time periods 
roughly identifiable as (1) “the ancien régime” 
of the landed aristocracy prior to 1832, (2) 
laissez faire capitalism, 1832-70, (g) the su- 
premacy of the middle class, 1870-1914, and 
(4) the transitional, militant years, 1914-39. 
World War II, if it has not ushered us into 
the “planning state,” has at least given us a 
preview. The author attempts to prove that 
particular administrative events were deter- 
mined by the ideology, ethos, or philosophy 
of the period in which they happened to occur. 

To this reviewer, Mr. Kingsley’s research con- 
clusively demonstrates the contradictoriness of 
facts to a determinist view of history. For ex- 
ample, corruption and venality were the para- 
mount characteristics of administration during 
the early nineteenth century. In those days the 
British Treasury was a focal point for the dis- 
pensing of patronage (p. 33). Is it not a valid 
inference that the class interests of the landed 
gentry required greater efficiency in handling 
the sale of public offices? Again, the adoption 
of the competitive examination system by 
Orders-in-Council in 1855 and 1870 was due 
quite as much, in Sir Charles Trevelyan’s opin- 
ion, to the disgruntled feelings of disap- 
pointed job-seekers or politicans as to the re- 
quirements of a period of laissez faire capital- 
ism (p. 64), many of whose apologists before 
and since 1870 have deplored the growth of 
efficient bureaucracy. Finally, the division of 
the civil service into two basic classes was 
seriously opposed by many influential persons, 
including Sir Stafford Northcote and the 
permanent secretary of the Board of Trade, 
on the grounds that this principle would inter- 
fere with promotion by merit (pp. 79-80). 
These facts require some metaphysical recon- 
ciliation with the view that a particular social 
class decreed particular administrative reforms. 
The author’s thesis receives more convincing 
treatment in its negative aspects. In a valuable 
chapter on civil service unionism since 1919, 
Mr. Kingsley shows how Treasury control has 
effectively forestalled the unions’ drive for ag- 
gressive action in raising standards of govern- 
ment employment. 

Mr. Kingsley’s book contributes to the con- 
viction that the “class” analysis, when applied 


to administrative as well as political institu- 
tions, is useful primarily to explain the neces- 
sary nature or the fact of change, not the de- 
sirability or inevitability of particular changes. 
He has no difficulty in showing, as have John 
M. Gaus and H. R. G. Greaves before him, 
that the British administrative class has been 
an instrument whereby the top positions in 
public service have been staffed by persons 
having a background, outlook, and training 
similar to those of the persons controlling the 
press, educational system, church, and cabinet. 
In these terms, it is obvious that a different 
social class with different background and ob- 
jectives, if it is really to dominate the life of the 
nation, must place its members at the apex of 
these important institutional hierarchies. But 
this leaves unsolved the really tough problems 
of what changes to make in the methods of 
educating and recruiting the most competent 
men and women for the new elite and in the 
appropriate methods of holding them responsi- 
ble to the purposes and the members of the 
managerial state. They are far from being pre- 
determined or automatically inferred from the 
idea of democracy. It is not enough to establish 
in general terms the desirability or inevita- 
bility of democratic changes in the civil service. 
More perhaps than any other group, bureau- 
crats (public and private) know that verbal 
statements of objectives are not a reliable 
index to personal behavior or to actual policy 
determinations in concrete cases. The attempt 
to lay down general criteria for democratic 
administration in terms of preferences for 
“planning” or “full employment” is suspect, 
because the criteria appear to be rationaliza- 
tions of particular public purposes (symbols) 
captured by a particular group seeking to 
identify its immediate objectives with the pub- 
lic welfare. Until there is a basic consensus in 
society as to functions of administration, the 
criteria of “good” bureaucrats will be adjec- 
tival and procedural rather than substantive, 
e.g., “fair,” “acceptable,” “able.” 


II 


‘rx author’s dynamic view of politics has 
far-reaching implications for the doctrine 
of civil service neutrality, which is one of the 
time-honored administrative institutions of a 
“middle-class” state like prewar Britain. The 
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trend of the postwar period may very well be 
toward the establishment of centralized con- 
trols over the national economy, particularly 
if national governments take action to imple- 
ment verbal statements of responsibility for 
maintaining full employment. Some advocates 
of these objectives have proposed the wide- 
spread removal of the bureaucrats who deter- 
mine the strategic decisions of public policy, 
and whose entire training and experience are 
alien to this philosophy. But Mr. Kingsley 
does not advocate headchopping. He would 
transform the institutions of education and 
recruitment. His “planning state” will re- 
quire “managers, accountants, consumer's 
counsels, economists . . . men of ‘push and go,’ 
energetic innovators and hard-driving man- 
agers . . . men of decision and dash,—prac- 
tical men who know how to do a particular 
job. . . .” In short, he is calling for more active, 
aggressive, and able public servants. 

He does not believe that this type of policy- 
maker can be recruited within the Macaulayan 
philosophy, which after ninety years he finds 
still controlling entrance to the British ad- 
ministrative class. This philosophy “insists 
upon the superiority of the amateur in public 
administration and . . . defines the amateur as 
one trained in ‘cultural’ subjects.” Distin- 
guished British authorities are cited as believ- 
ing that scholarship alone, such as proficiency 
in Latin, fails to produce men with trained 
mental habits and qualifications of social ex- 
perience that make them useful in the solution 
of public problems. Mr. Kingsley himself holds 
that while the general mind rather than the 
specialized mind is needed in the administra- 
tive process, British cultural training has re- 
sulted in a rather specialized training for the 
average entrant into the administrative class. 
But the problem of curriculum in pre-entry 
training is not the author’s primary concern, 
for he admits that his proposal of requiring a 
grounding in economics or the general char- 
acter of social problems as prerequisite to ex- 
aminations for the administrative class would 
not solve the basic problem of securing ad- 
ministrative vision and understanding. The 
basic problem is to provide “institutional ar- 
rangements . . . conducive to such a develop- 
ment,” and this problem requires a revolution 
in existing thought and practice, whereby en- 
trance to the higher policy positions is re- 


stricted to members of a small segment of 
British society. Mr. Kingsley therefore con. 
cludes that, in the present state of public af. 
fairs, British methods of educating and re. 
cruiting their top administrators are inade- 
quate, and that the civil service institutions 
which were appropriate instruments for a 
middle-class society will have to be reformed 
from top to bottom in the postwar era of 
“complete democratization.” Most American 
students of comparative administration wil] 
concur with the position that it is possible to 
recruit good general minds for the public 
service from all groups in the population with 
out reserving top position in the civil service 
for an economically-fortunate few. The rela- 
tive underemphasis in this book on post-entry 
training is regrettable, for the British appar- 
ently have paid more systematic attention 
than we to this experience as conditioning 
administrative attitudes. 


III 


HEN more and more essential policy de- 
Weisions are being made administratively, 
the problem of bureaucratic representative- 
ness and responsibility is of even greater im- 
portance than when the legislative body, at 
least in form, determines all basic policies. 
Mr. Kingsley’s social analysis leads him to face 
squarely the question of the relationship of 
administrative policy to the prevailing insti- 
tutional values in society. He knows that 
democratic administration (representative 
bureaucracy) is not a matter of merely setting 
up procedural forms and mechanisms, but 
contains the element of common purpose in- 
herent in the idea of collective action of the 
people through their government. Assuming 
this basic consensus behind the objectives of 
governmental action, Mr. Kingsley seems to 
take the position that administrators are re- 
sponsible if they are personally sympathetic 
with the purposes of governmental functions. 
He therefore establishes two ideological quali- 
fications for civil servants: (1) they must be 
wholly committed to the purposes the state is 
undertaking to serve, and (2) they must be 
representative of the groups they serve (pp. 
304-5). 

To the idea that a government employee 
should be in sympathy with the purposes and 
policies of the public policy he is enforcing, 
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there is of course no objection. The real 
ideological problem of bureaucracy, however, 
js not that of sabotage of the purposes of the 
state, but that of the internal disagreements 
of staff as to the policies being followed by 
the head of the agency. A top administrator 
cannot permit his staff to substitute their judg- 
ment for his as to the meaning of public policy 
once that policy has been established. This 
will be true of administration in the “plan- 
ning state” no less than in the middle-class 
state. Since Mr. Kingsley does not propose to 
draft civil service regulations or job specifica- 
tions which would guarantee the recruitment 
of the social outlook or personality type he 
is seeking, his test becomes a tenet of political 
faith rather than a requirement which should 
be given legal effect. 

Neither does Mr. Kingsley specify what he 
means by the general statement that civil 
servants should be representative of the 
groups they serve. He does not, for example, 
advocate that employees of the National La- 
bor Relations Board should be selected solely 
from the ranks of the CIO and AFL or, if 
they were, that they should think of them- 
selves as reporting to the heads of those or- 
ganizations. Presumably he would disapprove 
the practice of the Petroleum Administration 
for War of hiring from the oil companies top 
executives who continue to draw salaries from 
those concerns. One concludes, therefore, that 
Mr. Kingsley simply means that in a demo- 
cratic country public officials should be drawn 
from all classes of the population and that its 
administrators should have a background of 
social experience enabling them to under- 
stand sympathetically the problems of the 
groups affected by official administrative acts. 


IV 


SHOULD like to add a comment on the posi- 

tion that “[administrative] principles and 
precepts are entirely relative, and their valid- 
ity is determined in the final analysis only in 
terms of the social structure of the state and 
the ends most ardently desired by those groups 
which are politically dominant.” It is easy to 
agree with Mr. Kingsley that administrative 


*Quoted from Mr. Kingsley’s review of Caldwell’s 
The Administrative Theories of Hamilton and Jeffer- 
son (5 Public Administration Review 88 (Winter, 
1945))- 


techniques are not ends in themselves and 
that, in so far as they are able, politically 
powerful groups will manipulate these tech- 
niques in the interests of achieving the broad 
objectives which they deem desirable. This 
point of view, it may readily be admitted, 
furnishes an adequate explanation of why 
institutions change under the impact of new 
ideas and organized social movements. To put 
the test of validity in the ends sought by 
politically dominant groups, however, seems 
to me to involve self-identification of the 
thinker with the ideas of those groups rather 
than to maintain his intellectual conviction of 
the ephemeral tenure of all power-holders. 
The student of administration, moreover, has 
an obligation to appraise particular adminis- 
trative devices not only in the light of their 
efficacy in promoting public purposes identi- 
fied with the interests of a particular group, 
but of the broader social unity which is de- 
rived from an understanding and acceptance 
of the public policy embodied in the law or 
administrative act. 

Donald Kingsley’s relativism tends to dis- 
regard the valuable experimental element in 
the administrative process, in which the pol- 
icy-makers find themselves more frequently 
than not in disagreement with dominant 
organized groups as to the meaning of public 
policy that should be applied in specific cases. 
Specific cases, not declarations of intent, are 
what determine policy. The bureaucrat, or the 
policy-maker, in some cases may have no dis- 
cretion in the matter because the facts are 
clear as to the legally required course of ac- 
tion, If dissatisfied with his decision, the 
groups may revert to the battle of politics to 
get the rules changed. But in other cases the 
administrator may be plowing new ground. 
He certainly will be well advised to invite the 
most thorough consideration of his problem 
jointly with responsible group representatives. 
If he considers that the best test of his judg- 
ment is the concept of public interest held 
by the dominant political group, however, 
he will be abdicating his own democratic ob- 
ligation as a citizen and public official. It is 
true that if he can obtain an agreement or 
consensus from the dominant political 
groups, his task will be much simplified. 
Even in wartime, however, the tribulations of 
the public members of the War Labor Board 
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in formulating wage stabilization policy, and 
the attitudes of organized groups thereto, 
testify to the difficulties of integrating or- 
ganized groups with the administrative proc- 
esses of policy determination—difficulties not 
wholly explained by the assumption that stand- 
ards of administrative discretion are identical 
with the aims of organized groups. 

The essence of the “political context of ad- 
ministration” is that there must be a basic 
public policy defining the broad objectives 
and the rules of the game whereby individual 
cases are to be decided. Circumscribing these 
administrative methods and procedures must 
be broad understandings as to the way in 
which the groups can get the original policy 
or its administration changed. Otherwise all 
is politics; administration is impossible. Far 
from trying to conform with group demands 
in specific cases, the task of public adminis- 
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tration is to strive to secure intergroup ac. 
ceptance of the defined public policy and pro. 
gram. If the administrator fails to dispose of 
the crucial tension situations, then either the 
basic standard or norm of public policy js 
lacking or, from the administrative experi. 
ence, dissatisfaction may be focused upon 
specific aspects of policy which, if modified, 
may reestablish the precarious equilibrium of 
forces between the politically powerful 
groups. The eternal justification of politics 
lies in the requirement that power be vested 
somewhere to setile intergroup disputes and 
to define the purposes of public policy; th: 
importance of keeping group politics out of 
administration lies in the opportunity to test 
those policies in the crucible of intergroup 
conflict by testers whose integrity and sup 
port of the declared public purpose are un- 
questionable. 


The Challenge of Full Employment 


By John J. Corson, The Washington Post 


FuLL EMPLOYMENT IN A FREE Society, by 
WILLIAM H. Beveripce. W. W. Norton & 
Company, Inc., 1945. Pp. 429. $3.75. 


I’ 1948 Sir William Beveridge traveled 
across this country avowedly to interpret 
his report on the Social Insurance and Al- 
lied Services. Actually his trip turned out to 
be a conqueror’s Odyssey. Sir William and 
Lady Beveridge, then only recently a bride, 
were feted from one end of the country to 
another. Sir William’s report had captured 
the popular imagination; his own simple but 
very confident interpretation of the report 
and what the acceptance of its recommenda- 
tions would accomplish earned him the plau- 
dits of groups of all sorts in every section of 
the country. Yet the influence of his Report con- 
tributed to action by the British Parliament 
while the American Congress is still paying lip- 
service to the idea of social security while avoid- 
ing action with the specious slogan, “We must 
win the war first!” That is, before we give any 
assurance that there is to be a future worth 
fighting for! 

Those who met and talked with Sir Wil- 


liam during his triumphal tour will recall 
that he was already turning his mind from 
social insurance to the even more basic ques- 
tion of full employment. I heard him tell then 
of the small office he had set up in London 
and his plans for analyzing the causes of 
unemployment and their cure. The _pas- 
sage of his interest from social insurance to 
the maintenance of “full employment in 
a free society” was logical enough. In de- 
veloping his recommendations for the financ- 
ing of the social insurances, he had had to 
assume the level of employment that would 
be maintained. Indeed, he assumed in fram- 
ing the “Social Security Budget” in Part IV 
of the Report that the average rate of unem- 
ployment, for the whole body of employees 
covered by the insurance schemes, will be 
about 8.5 per cent—conversely, that, on the 
average, 91.5 per cent of all men and women 
able to work will be employed. This assump- 
tion (Assumption C), he made clear, was 
fundamental to the successful functioning of 
his social insurance program. Hence, he 
turned to the inquiry which now results in 
his recommendations as to how to maintain 
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“full employment in a free society.” 

Sir William devotes a third of this work 
to a review of the “facts of unemployment,” 
before 1914 and between the wars. There is 
nothing new or novel in his analysis of un- 
employment during these periods. Yet, here 
he demonstrates the same clarity of thinking 
and simplicity of exposition which have 
brought him popular attention on two conti- 
nents. His description of unemployment and 
its causes is not in layman's language, but it 
is in clear, logical terms which make for con- 
vincing exposition. And this exposition leads 
logically to his basic conclusions as to the 
causes of unemployment. 

The most important cause of unemploy- 
ment, he concludes, is the “deficiency of total 
demand” for labor. That is, unemployment 
results primarily from the lack of adequate 
spending by consumers for the goods and 
services which would provide employment for 
men and women. But his diagnosis indicates 
that unemployment results also from two al- 
lied, if less important, causes. The second is 
the “misdirection of demand”; that is, “de- 
mand for work of a kind which cannot reason- 
ably be performed by the available labour, or 
in a place to which the available workmen 
cannot reasonably be expected to move.” The 
third cause of unemployment is the “dis- 
organization of the labour market.” In more 
common terms, this means the inability of 
existing private or public efforts to bring to- 
gether persons seeking work and vacant jobs 
with sufficient success to reduce unemploy- 
ment to a minimum. 


I 


N THE basis of this diagnosis Sir William 

founds his proposals for the maintenance 
of full employment. “Action against unem- 
ployment must be taken,” he writes, “on three 
lines—of maintaining at all times adequate 
outlay; of controlling the location of indus- 
try; of securing the organized mobility of 
labour.” In this brief statement the whole of 
Sir William's policy of maintaining full em- 
ployment is summarized. 

Henry Wallace has already demonstrated 
the political significance of Beveridge’s basic 
thesis with his demand for sixty million jobs. 
But do not let Henry Wallace's political 
theme-song divert your attention from the 


basic and epoch-making policy that Beveridge 
proposes. Essentially what the politicians are 
proposing if they advocate what Beveridge 
has recommended is that it shall be the re- 
sponsibility of the federal government to en- 
sure adequate total annual outlay to provide 
demand for all the goods and services which 
can be produced if all men and women able 
to work are in jobs. This, Beveridge says, is 
just as much a function of the state “as it is 
now the function of the State to defend the 
citizens against attack from abroad and 
against robbery and violence at home.” 
Match this as a platform plank against the 
usual twaddle handed out at each successive 
presidential campaign. Instead of the usual 
bloc-satisfying statements of which the party 
platforms are constructed, Beveridge’s asks 
the politicians in his home country to espouse 
the simple platform. There shall be jobs 
for all; if private enterprise cannot pro- 
vide them, Government will. In this country 
Senator James E. Murray of Montana has 
responded with the introduction of a bill 
which would make a reality the American 
tradition that every man and woman who is 
willing to work will have an opportunity to 
work. As yet the Murray bill (S. 380) has re- 
ceived little attention. It should serve as the 
basis for general discussion of these vital is- 
sues and the development of public under- 
standing. Beveridge would assure every man 
and woman that there are jobs to be had; the 
Murray bill would accept, in general, his 
proposals and attempt to gain this end here. 
For the political philosopher Beveridge 
poses a number of questions. The mainte- 
nance of full employment through a planned 
program of state spending to supplement 
private spending when necessary will require 
the assumption by the state of vast and sig- 
nificant new powers. First, the state must con- 
trol private investment—must stabilize it or 
level it out to provide a continuous demand 
for goods. But, second, the state must control 
the location of industry so that the demand 
for goods and the consequent demand for 
labor are not impeded by the centralization 
of industry in too few spots while labor is 
located elsewhere and so that new industries 
may be located logically where older indus- 
tries are being dismantled or losing out. And, 
third, the state must direct the movement of 
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workers who are not employed to vacant jobs 
and transfer workers from declining to new and 
growing industries. 

Sir William deserves our especial thanks 
for having pressed the reasoning on this prob- 
lem beyond the quite familiar arguments as 
to the efficacy of public spending to provide 
full employment. Adequate spending—private 
plus public—is essential, but spending alone 
is not enough, he points out. In addition, new, 
positive governmental functions must be un- 
dertaken. And when he insists that govern- 
ment assume these functions he simulta- 
neously raises questions as to the character of 
the “free society” he would maintain. 

These added governmental activities would 
not, Beveridge contends, curtail “essential 
civilian liberties.” These he lists as “freedom 
of worship, speech, writing, study and teach- 
ing; freedom of assembly and of association 
for political and other purposes, including 
the bringing about of a peaceful change of 
the governing authority; freedom in choice 
of occupation; and freedom in the manage- 
ment of a personal income.” On the other 
hand, he does not list among these liberties 
the right “to own means of production and 
to employ other citizens in operating them at 
a wage.” He would have the government con- 
trol the individual in the investment of his 
private funds. And he proposes that the indi- 
vidual’s freedom to work when, for whom, 
and where he pleases must be influenced or 
controlled by the state in its effort to organize 
the labor market. Some will certainly ask 
whether Beveridge’s plans would in fact main- 
tain a “free society.” 

Yet “the policy outlined in this Report,” 
Beveridge contends, “can be accepted by per- 
sons . . . who desire socialism at once, by those 
who oppose socialism at any time, and by 
those who are prepared to judge private 
enterprise and public enterprise on their 
merits in the light of experience.” Beveridge 
is not wedded to prevailing capitalism, al- 
though he believes it possesses advantages 
which commend it. He is equally willing to 
abandon it if the system of private-enterprise 
capitalism cannot justify itself not only by 
demonstrating enterprise and efficiency but 
also by providing that stability which will 
insure to the common man continual oppor- 
tunities of employment. 


Sir William is probably correct in saying 
that “the main diagnosis is on the same lines 
representing the general agreement of econo. 
mists that employment depends on expendi. 
ture. ... This is common ground as it is com. 
mon sense.” But there are many economists 
who will not so readily accept his views as to 
fiscal policy. Sir William lays down three rules 
of national finance (p. 147): 


The first rule is that total outlay at all times must 
be sufficient for full employment. This is a categorical 
imperative taking precedence over all other rules, and 
over-riding them if they are in conflict with it. The sec- 
ond rule is that, subject to this over-riding categorical 
imperative, outlay should be directed by regard to social 
priorities. The third rule is that subject both to the 
first and the second rule, it is better to provide the 
means for outlay by taxing than by borrowing. 


Some economists who have accepted as 
Beveridge does the Keynesian view that public 
spending could create employment have been 
unwilling to take the full position Beveridge 
espouses that “total outlay at all times must 
be sufficient for full employment.” A good 
many students have accepted the idea that 
government should program its expenditures 
on public works to supplement private invest- 
ment—spending more when private industry 
spends less. But Beveridge insists on the bold 
and full assumption by government of the 
responsibility for full employment and the 
making each year of adequate expenditures 
to insure that end. Such expenditures, if 
necessary, could be for “leaf-raking” and 
“made work” projects, but in aggregate the 
total of private and public expenditures must 
be sufficient to provide full employment. Here 
he differs from the view of his own govern- 
ment in the recent White Paper which advo- 
cates expanding and contracting public works 
but does not accept the full Beveridge budget- 
ing for full employment. 

American students have made clear that 
the end Beveridge seeks need not be attained 
solely by public spending. In the writings of 
Beardsley Ruml and in the recent report of 
the Committee on Economic Development it 
is pointed out that revised tax policies may 
bring this end nearer by increasing private 
investment and thus making it possible to 
reduce public spending. Moreover, in the 
United States, a younger and less developed 
country than Beveridge’s Britain, public out- 
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lay when made can be directed for many years 
hence “by regard to social priorities” without 
including the “leaf-raking” variety of invest- 
ment. Regional resource development of the 
TVA sort, municipal airports, and Henry 
Kaiser's air landing strips, in addition to high- 
ways, public buildings, and social security 
expansion, all offer outlets for public spend- 
ing here of a sort generally acceptable if we 
adopt Beveridge’s thesis. 

Beveridge’s third rule of fiscal policy differs 
with the views of many economists as to 
when governments should use taxes and when 
borrowings to finance their activities; Bever- 
idge simply claims that it is always better, 
for whatever purpose, to finance government 
by taxation rather than by borrowing. 


II 


ERHAPs readers of the Review will have 
P inst pictured for themselves the major 
tasks in public administration which would 
be created by the maintenance of full em- 
ployment according to the Beveridge plan. 
Adoption of his recommendations for the 
maintenance of full employment would in- 
volve (1) the creation of a national investment 
board to control the flow of private invest- 
ment, (2) the establishment of machinery 
(planning as well as control) for the direction 
of the geographical location of industry, (3) 
the strengthening of the national employment 
service facilities to aid or require the move- 
ment of workers from place to place where 
jobs arise, and (4) the reorganization of not 
only the machinery for budgeting but the 
very objectives to be accomplished by the 
budget authorities. 

The national investment board, if we are 
to think of the administrative problems en- 
gendered in terms of our own national 
scene, can be likened to the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. Yet the objective of 
the control maintained by these two agencies 
differs; the objective of the SEC is the pro- 
tection of investors—a negative one; the ob- 
jective of the national investment board 
would be so to stabilize the flow of funds 
into investment as to insure full employment 
—a positive objective. To accomplish this ob- 
jective would require the same type of ma- 
chinery as the SEC now maintains—the ma- 
chinery of registering all new security issues 


and related techniques—but its use would 
differ, for the objective would be to level out 
or to stage the flow of investment funds into 
the market. Beveridge adds the suggestion that 
this end would be accomplished not only by 
control but by the granting of preferable in- 
terest rates on funds borrowed from the gov- 
ernment for investments made as and when 
approved; a typical capitalistic touch. 

“It is better, and less of an interference with 
individual lives,” Beveridge claims, “to con- 
trol business men in the location of their 
enterprises than to leave them uncontrolled 
and require workpeople to move their homes 
for the sake of employment. Control by the 
State of location of industry is the alternative 
both to the compulsory direction of labour 
and to the making of distressed areas. For this 
new function, a new organ of the State is 
needed. Planning of Town and Country, 
Transport, and Housing all hang together 
and should probably come under the general 
supervision of a Minister of National Devel- 
opment.” In these four succinctly worded 
sentences, Beveridge outlines impressive ad- 
ministrative tasks involved in the job of main- 
taining full employment. 

The truth of the matter is that Beveridge 
does not visualize the magnitude of the ad- 
ministrative jobs he sets up. In a totalitarian 
state the planning and subsequent manage- 
ment of these functions—the location of in- 
dustry, planning of town, country, transport, 
and housing—would be difficult enough; in a 
free democracy it would be infinitely more 
dificult. But I can visualize Sir William's 
hasty and scornful dismissal of any such ob- 
jection if it were posed to him. “That's simply 
a task for the technicians to work out,” he 
would say. He told me that with a superior 
impatience when I pedestrianly raised the 
question as we talked in his little office on Bond 
Street only a few months ago! 

And yet I remain impressed with the mag- 
nitude of the job of organizing the labor mar- 
ket in order to insure the essential mobility 
of labor to minimize unemployment. 
“Changes in the demand for labour,” Bever- 
idge rightfully points out, “are inseparable 
from progress.” And the changes in the de- 
mand for labor will result in unemployment 
unless investment is so scheduled, industrv is 
so located, and men and women are so will- 
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ing to change their occupations and their 
homes and places of work as to follow these 
changes of demand simply and promptly. 
Our own principal experience with such 
shifts came in the early months of the war 
when peacetime industries were being closed 
to make way for war industry. In the place- 
ment of contracts we refused to locate war 
industry where peacetime industries were be- 
ing demobilized; the Army and Navy put their 
contracts where prices were low and the earli- 
est delivery dates were promised. Faced with 
the necessity of moving from their homes, men 
and women workers fought desperately against 
the tide; their congressmen eagerly sought 
contracts for industries at home which would 
keep them there and many times obtained 
uneconomic contracts let under pressure. The 
U.S. Employment Service developed ingenious 
techniques of retraining workers of particular 
skills to perform related jobs in new industries 
and pleaded with workers to move from silk 
stocking and furniture factories to shipyards, 
but with only moderate success. Family ties, 
home surroundings, and the attachments to 
particular plants and long-used skills make 
such mobility difficult. It is not impossible, 
however, to overcome these difficulties and I 
for one would relish the opportunity of or- 
ganizing a national employment service to 
do that job—that is, if the Council of State 
Governments would obtain the consent of its 
several members to the existence of a national 
employment service in the United States. 
The main administrative tool that would 
be required for the execution of Beveridge’s 
policy would be a new type of budget. The 
novelty of this budget would be twofold. It 
would not deal alone with federal revenues 
and expenditures. Nor would it be stated in 
terms of dollars. “Its datum,” as Beveridge 
writes, would be manpower and its scope 
would cover the income and expenditure of 
the community as a whole. In short, the 
budget director would estimate the amount 
that private citizens would be expected to 
spend for consumer goods, would add the 
probable amount that investors would spend 
for the construction of factories and other 
investment goods, and would then propose a 
public expenditure sufficient to provide em- 
ployment for the estimated number of men 


and women available for work in the next 
year. A budget bureau would still need ex 
aminers and column-adding clerks to quarre| 
with responsible administrators as to the 
funds needed for administration of govern- 
mental functions, but it would also need 
imaginative economists, open-minded actu- 
aries, and free-thinking analysts of social 
trends to bring together a budget that would 
in truth be a national program. A start was 
made in this country by the inclusion in the 
President’s Budget Message in January, 1945, 
of a single table estimating total public and 
private outlay. 

Other public administrators, I am sure, will 
come away from a reading of Beveridge’s Full 
Employment with the same sense of exhilarat- 
ing challenge which the book gave me. Here 
is a lucid exposition of how our society in our 
time can conquer its most devastating domes- 
tic problem, mass unemployment, if we can 
accept the prescription and its costs. Here is 
a chart as to how in our time, if we are will- 
ing to take this course, we can provide a fair 
standard of living for all. There is no great 
quarrel over the economics of the diagnosis 
or over the prescription. Some economists will 
be a bit hesitant to accept the bold and un- 
compromising fiscal policies Beveridge es- 
pouses, but in substantial part there is agree- 
ment on the theory of his recommendations. 
The major question which is posed is whether 
the earnestly sought for end of eliminating 
want and squalor through the provision of 
jobs continually for all can be attained while 
still preserving the individual rights which 
now we consider essential to personal liberty 
and a free society. 

Do we have statesmen large enough to de- 
velop a public understanding of this mag- 
nificent issue? Are the leaders of our democ- 
racy equal to the task of acquainting citizens 
with the stakes involved and the necessity of 
casting out obsolete economic “truths” and 
reappraising essential liberties? And then can 
the public administrators assume the respon- 
sibilities for directing the flow of private 
spending, the location of industry, and the 
movement of workers and knit all into a 
long-run program which will yield full em- 
ployment while minimizing the restriction of 
individual liberties? 
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Annual Report of the Secretary-Treasurer, 1944 


rT THE end of 1943 the Society had 2,055 
A members; at the end of 1944 the figure 
was 2,125. Of the total at the end of 1944, 18 
were sustaining, paying dues of $10 or more, 
202 juniors, and 1,421 seniors (regular). Sub- 
scribers numbered 484. There were 443 new 
affiliates during 1944, the greatest gain being 
shown in the subscription classification (li- 
braries). There were 373 resignations during 
the year. 

Public Administration Review. As in the 
past, the editors of Public Administration Re- 
view endeavored to secure a variety of well- 
thought-out and well-written articles to meet 
the interests of readers, making special effort 
to secure more articles relating to state and 
local government and to international admin- 
istration. Another need appears to be for 
philosophical and analytical articles relating 
to administration generally, and still another 
for articles that deal with current and emerging 
problems in administration and suggest pos- 
sible solutions. The editors welcome the sug- 
gestions and criticisms of readers of the Re- 
view. 

The distribution of Public Administration 
Review broadened to include the Dominican 
Republic, the British West Indies, and Ire- 
land. The journal continued to go to every 
state in the Union and to the Canal Zone, 
Puerto Rico, the Territory of Hawaii, Aus- 
tralia, Canada, England, India, New Zealand, 
Tasmania, Argentina, Brazil, Paraguay, El 
Salvador, and Guatemala. Thirty-nine copies 
were mailed to servicemen with APO addresses. 

Analysis of Membership. Analysis of mem- 
bership showed more than half the members 
and subscribers in the public service and about 
21 per cent in academic work, with an added 
2 per cent students, The armed forces ac- 
counted for 10 per cent. Independent consul- 
tants, research workers, lawyers, businessmen, 
and civic leaders made up about 6 per cent, 
and 5 per cent represented national organiza- 
tions in the field of public administration. 

More than one-quarter of the membership 


was located in Washington, D.C. New York 
State ranked next with 13 per cent, and Cali- 
fornia was third with 8 per cent. 

Of the 443 new members and subscribers, 
46 were in the armed services. Of the 373 
removed from the roster, only 48 were in the 
services, so far as information is available. 
Exclusive of the 10 per cent of servicemen, 
the greatest number of new affiliates came 
from the District of Columbia (23 per cent), 
New York State (12 per cent), California and 
Illinois (8 per cent each), and Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, and Washington State (3 per cent 
each). The remaining new members were 
drawn from many states and 13 from outside 
the United States. This year’s analysis, like 
last year’s, shows that 60 per cent of the new 
members are from areas where chapters have 
been established. 

Chapter Activity. In ten different localities 
a total of forty-five chapter meetings were held. 
Washington, D.C., reported five general ses- 
sions and thirteen round-table discussion ses- 
sions—a total of eighteen meetings. 

A new chapter formed in December in the 
Albany-Schenectady area has been named the 
Capital District Chapter. 

In Frankfort, Kentucky, definite desire for 
formation of a chapter was expressed, but 
establishment is being delayed until the return 
of certain key individuals in the group early 
in 1945. 

A chapter directory was issued to make 
easier the interchange of information between 
chapters. Two chapter newsletters are now 
being published. The Alabama Chapter finds 
its monthly News Letter, now in its fourth 
year, particularly useful in these times of re- 
stricted meetings. The Washington, D.C., 
Chapter issued the first number of its monthly 
News Letter in October, 1944. Both of these, 
together with any extra announcements of 
various chapter meetings received at the office 
of the secretariat, are distributed to officers of 
other chapters in order to keep them generally 
advised of activities and to offer suggestions 
for their own progress. 
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All chapter secretaries are advised of new 
members, of changes of address, of resigna- 
tions, of reinstatements, and of moves from 
one location to another. 

Fifth Annual Meeting. The fifth annual 
meeting was held jointly with the American 
Political Science Association and the Ameri- 
can Economic Association, January 20-23, 
1944, at the Hotel Statler in Washington, D.C. 
There was an attendance of about two thou- 
sand public administrators and scholars, and 
discussion centered upon problems of the post- 
war world. 

General. In general, the financial status of 
the Society is satisfactory. The Society is able 
to meet current expenses, such as daily sup- 
plies, stationery, postage, mailing charges, 
mimeographing and printing, and the publi- 
cation cost of Public Administration Review. 
It also makes a contribution toward account- 
ing fees, pays for the audit, and is increasing 
its cash reserve. The Society is not yet in a 
position to become self-supporting and to as- 
sume full costs of the operating services con- 
tributed by Public Administration Clearing 
House. 


Meeting of the Executive Committee, 
January 30, 1945 


Ye financial statement of the Society for 
the year ending December 31, 1944, was 
presented at the meeting of the executive com- 
mittee held in Washington, D.C., January 30, 
and subsequently was forwarded to all mem- 
bers of the council. This statement showed 
that at the beginning of the year 1944 the 
Society carried forward from 1943 a surplus 
of $5,358.11. During 1944 its surplus of earned 
income amounted to $3,967.66, making a total 
surplus at the end of 1944 of $9,325.77. In ad- 
dition, the Society had on hand $4,780.25, of 
deferred income and memberships paid in 
advance, making a total cash balance on hand 
as of December 31, 1944, of $14,106.02. 
However, it was pointed out by the presi- 
dent that this very satisfactory increase of the 
surplus of the Society was due to the fact that 
its total disbursements for the year 1944 
amounted to $6,872.06, whereas the actual 
cost of the work of the Society was over 
$14,000. The difference, amounting to almost 
$8,000, was being contributed, largely by way 
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of personal services, by Public Administra. 
tion Clearing House. 

The executive committee therefore author. 
ized the president to renegotiate the arrange. 
ment under which the Clearing House provides 
a secretariat for the Society and in view of the 
favorable financial position of the Society to 
offer to take over in part the expenditures 
being made on behalf of the Society by the 
Clearing House. Thereafter, Mr. Gulick made 
an agreement with Public Administration 
Clearing House under which the Society will 
pay it $3,600 as a service fee toward its con. 
duct of the secretariat for the year 1945. While 
not impairing the present cash surplus of the 
Society, this arrangement should have the 
effect of reducing the Clearing House's sub- 
vention of the expense of running the Society 
from approximately $8,000 in 1944 to approxi- 
mately $4,400 in 1945. 


Appointments 


Mr. Gulick has appointed Herbert Em- 
merich of Public Administration Clearing 
House a committee of one to make a prelim- 
inary report on the incorporation of the So- 
ciety, which report in due course will be sub- 
mitted by the president to the council. 

Mr. Gulick has also announced the appoint- 
ment of the following persons as members of 
the editorial board to serve with Pendleton 
Herring, who was appointed editor-in-chief 
to succeed Gordon Clapp, as was announced 
in the Winter issue of the Review: 


William Anderson, Chairman 
Committee on Public Administration 
Social Science Research Council 
Charles S. Ascher, Regional Representative 
Region II (New York) National Housing 
Agency 
Gordon R. Clapp, General Manager 
Tennessee Valley Authority 
Joseph P. Harris, Director of Personnel 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration 
Arthur W. Macmahon, Professor of Political 
Science 
Columbia University 
John D. Millett, Lieutenant Colonel 
Control Division, Army Service Forces 
Don K. Price, Lieutenant 
Administrative Management Division 
United States Coast Guard 
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Mr. Brownlow Retires 


ustic Administration Clearing House, 
P which has served as the secretariat for the 
American Society for Public Administration 
from its beginning, has announced the retire- 
ment, on April 30, 1945, of Louis Brownlow, 
who had been director of the Clearing House 
since its foundation in 1981. 
Mr. Brownlow has been succeeded as Direc- 
tor by Herbert Emmerich. 


A Letter to the Editor 


HE editors of the Review think the follow- 
Tee letter, addressed to the editor, will be 
of interest to the members of the Society: 

Dear SIR: 

You will be interested to know that one of the cargo 
ships operating for the U. S. Merchant Marine in the 
Pacific area is named for Ferdinand A. Silcox, the late 
chief of the Forest Service, whose biography was pub- 
lished in your September 1942 issue (pages 240 to 2593). 

At the request of the skipper of the Ferdinand A. 
Silcox, the Forest Service is providing a portrait of Mr. 
Silcox for permanent display aboard the ship which 
bears his name. To supplement this photograph, 
we should also like to make available a copy of the 
very interesting sketch written by Messrs, Kotok and 
Hammatt about Mr. Silcox’s career. 

Would you be able to furnish one copy of a reprint 
of this article or tear sheets from a mutilated copy? 
The only copy available here is one the Department 
of Agriculture Branch Library has. 

If you can furnish this material, I am sure that all 
those serving aboard the Ferdinand A. Silcox will be 
grateful 

Very sincerely yours, 
W. I. HuTCHINSON 
Assistant Regional Forester 
Chief, Division of Information & Education 


The editors have sent Mr. Hutchinson three 
copies of the Summer, 1942, issue in response 
to his request. 


Chapter News 


TS Southern California Chapter held a 
conference on the merit system February 
24 in conjunction with the Pacific Southwest 
Academy, the California Merit System League, 
and the Los Angeles League of Women Voters. 
Meetings began in the morning with a panel 
discussion on “How To Spread the Merit Idea” 
under the chairmanship of John Steven, per- 
sonnel commissioner of the Los Angeles City 
Schools. 

At the luncheon meeting, John M. Pfiffner 
of the University of Southern California pre- 
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sided, and Clarence A. Dykstra, provost of the 
University of California at Los Angeles, ad- 
dressed the group on “How Efficient Are 
Bureaucrats?” 

At the four afternoon sessions, members of 
the Society who participated were Frank M. 
Stewart, Foster Sherwood, and Dean E. Mc- 
Henry, all of the University of California at 
Los Angeles. 


The San Francisco Bay Area Chapter held 
a dinner meeting at the Hotel Claremont on 
April 12 for a panel discussion of “Adminis- 
trative Problems Resulting from Increasing 
Unemployment Rolls during the Next Six 
Months.” Those who participated in the panel 
were: 
Edwin H. Cottrell, dean of the 
sciences, Stanford University 
James Bryant, chairman, California State 
Reemployment Commission, Sacramento 
Mrs. Mary Hutchinson, regional represen- 
tative, Bureau of Employment Security, 
Social Security Board, San Francisco 
Glen E. Brockway, deputy regional director, 
War Manpower Commission, San Fran- 
cisco 
The new secretary for the chapter is Mrs. 
Helen Husted, regional office, U. S. Bureau of 
the Budget. 


social 


The Connecticut executive committee held 
an organization meeting March 6 in Hartford 
with an attendance of 28. The subject of the 
meeting was “Problems and Trends in Public 
Finance.” Speakers were R. L. Duffy, director 
of finance and budget for the City of Hartford, 
and James B. Lowell, commissioner of finance 
and control for the State of Connecticut, 
speaking on municipal and state aspects of these 
problems and trends in their respective fields. 

At this meeting, R. L. Duffy was elected act- 
ing chairman of the Connecticut Chapter ex- 
ecutive committee and Clarence A. Newell, 
supervisor of finance for the State Department 
of Education, was elected acting secretary- 
treasurer to serve until a constitution may be 
adopted and chapter officers elected. 


The Washington, D.C., Chapter held a 
dinner meeting at Barker Hall on February 
14, at which Herbert H. Lehman, director 
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general of the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration, spoke on “Some 
Problems in International Administration.” 

The round table on “Administrative Serv- 
ices,” held under Ralph White's chairmanship 
January 23, was devoted to discussion of travel, 
with James Nolan of the bureau of accounts, 
Treasury Department, and Lt. Colonel John 
D. Friday of the Selective Service System. On 
April 25 the same round table discussed pur- 
chasing and procurement. 

The “Budgeting” round table met January 
g and 23 under the chairmanship of Verne B. 
Lewis, who, with the assistance of Joseph 
Wheeler, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
led the group in a discussion of possible proj- 
ects leading toward the publication of budget 
administration materials. 

On February 13, at the same round table, 
Edward Manning of the Social Security Board 
discussed the preparation of estimates and 
budgetary control of business management 
activities in government, and on February 27 
there was a general discussion of control of 
communications and travel. 

Two “Budgeting” meetings were held in 
March. On March 18 Clifford Gross, bureau 
of old-age and survivors insurance, Social Se- 
curity Board, spoke on work-load budgeting 
in the administration of the national system. 
On March 27, William Pfleger, Bureau of the 
Budget, discussed the elements of budget esti- 
mates and justifications, thus completing the 
“Budgeting” round-table activities for the pro- 
gram year. 

The “Liquidation of Federal Agencies” 
round table met January 16 to hear Dan 
Lacey, director of operations, and Philip C. 
Brooks, assistant director of operations of the 
National Archives, discuss the disposition of 
records during and after liquidation of federal 
agencies. On January go the discussion was 
concerned with planning and budgeting for 
liquidation, with Harold Seidman and Elliott 
Thompson, both of the Bureau of the Budget, 
as leaders; the former discussed the planning, 
the latter, the budget aspects in liquidation. 
This meeting also served as a general sum- 
mary session for the various meetings held on 
liquidation in the course of the year. Although 
the formal activities of this round table were 
completed in January, another meeting was 
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held late in March to reach agreement on 
conclusions and recommendations, especially 
on the content of a standard executive order or 
bill directing liquidation. 

The “Comparative Personnel Administra. 
tion” round table met March 1 for discussion 
led by Frank Munk, director of training of 
UNRRA. Dr. Munk, formerly secretary of the 
Institute of Business Research of Masaryk 
Academy and Czechoslovakian representative 
on several League of Nations commissions, re- 
cently returned from several months in 
Europe, where he visited UNRRA field offices. 
He talked principally about personnel prob- 
lems of an international organization, especi- 
ally training. 

At the March 14 dinner meeting, Harold B. 
Butler, Minister from Great Britain and for- 
merly director-general of the International 
Labor Office at Geneva, addressed the chapter 
on “Lessons in International Administration 
from Geneva,” in which he emphasized the 
necessity of having employees perform their 
functions from the viewpoint of international 
policy. 

On April 7, at the dinner meeting, Mr. Escott 
Reid, first secretary of the Canadian Embassy, 
spoke on “Administrative Problems of the 
United Nations Organization.” Mr. Reid has 
been national secretary of the Canadian Institu- 
tion of International Affairs and was later with 
the Canadian External Affairs Service. 

Annual elections were held at this meeting 
and the following officers were chosen: 

President—Wayne Coy, managing director, 

The Washington Post 

First Vice-President—Robert M. LaFollette, 

Jr., United States Senator 

Second Vice-President—Leland Barrows, 

Lieutenant, United States Coast Guard Re- 

serve 

Senior Executive Members— 

Manlio DeAngelis, chief, program plan- 
ning staff, Civil Service Commission 

Richard Padgett, Commander, United 
States Naval Reserve 

Junior Executive Members— 

Jane Plimpton, administrative assistant, 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration 

Horace Wilkie, Lieutenant, United States 
Coast Guard Reserve 
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The Chicago Chapter met March 27 for a 
panel discussion on the subject of “The Place 
of Labor Unions and Collective Bargaining in 
Government Agencies.” On the panel were: 


Chairman James W. Errant, executive secre- 
tary of the Municipal Employees Society of 
Chicago 

Samuel C. Bernstein, commissioner of place- 
ment and unemployment compensation 
for the State of Illinois 

George Cervenka, president, National Fed- 
eration of Post Office Clerks, American 
Federation of Labor 

Jack Elkins, president, Local 13, United Fed- 
eral Workers of America, CIO 

Edgar L. Warren, chairman, Sixth Regional 
War Labor Board 

Other subjects which the program commit- 
tee has scheduled for discussion at future meet- 
ings are the theoretical and practical consider- 
ations in reemployment in government agen- 
cies of returning service personnel and persons 
from temporary war jobs, the management 
control of operations, the development and 
use of budget control procedures, the use of 
training programs for better management, and 
the ideal personnel program for government 
agencies, 

In cooperation with the Chicago Area Chap- 
ter, the University College of the University 
of Chicago offered a series of five lectures en- 
titled “Challenging Problems of Modern Gov- 
ernment,” given each Tuesday evening, April 
10 through May 8: 

“New Functions of Government,” Louis 
Wirth, professor of sociology, University of 
Chicago 

“Urban Redevelopment as an Intergovern- 
mental Problem,” Walter Blucher, execu- 
tive director, American Society of Planning 
Officials 

“The Future of Federal State, and Local 
Co-operation,’ Frank Bane, executive di- 
rector, Council of State Governments 

“Race Relations and Government Affairs, 
A. A. Liveright,” executive director of the 
American Council on Race Relations 

“Some General Principles of Administra- 
tion,” Floyd W. Reeves, professor of ad- 
ministration, University of Chicago 

The first News Letter for the Chicago Chap- 
ter was circulated by the president of the chap- 


ter in February to acquaint members with the 
general plans of the chapter officers, to de- 
scribe the time and topics of meetings outlined 
by the new program committee, and to an- 
nounce the lecture series cosponsored with 
the University of Chicago, This News Letter 
will be issued at irregular intervals. 


The Massachusetts Chapter met March 29 
in the lounge of Littauer Center under the 
chairmanship of C. J. Friedrich, director of 
the school for overseas administration, Har- 
vard University, for a discussion of some of 
the problems in international administration. 
John J. Corson, formerly deputy director gen- 
eral of UNRRA and now director of research 
for The Washington Post, was the principal 
speaker. 


The Minnesota Chapter held a dinner meet- 
ing April 10 at Coffman Memorial Union with 
fifty members and guests in attendance. Be- 
fore the speaker gave his address formal an- 
nouncement was made of the cancellation of 
the annual conference of the national Society, 
the continuation of 1944 national officers for 
1945, and the appointment of Pendleton Her- 
ring to succeed Gordon R. Clapp as managing 
editor of Public Administration Review. Ref- 
erence was also made to various activities of 
other chapters as reported in this news section 
of the Review. 

John J. Corson, Society council member and 
president of the Washington, D.C., Chapter, 
delivered the first lecture in an annual series 
under the auspices of the William Hodson 
Memorial at the University of Minnesota and 
cosponsored by the Minnesota Chapter of the 
Society. Mr. Corson spoke on “UNRRA and 
the Relief of Europe's Distressed Populations.” 


The Capital District Chapter (Albany- 
Schenectady area) held a meeting February 6 
at the University Club to hear Mary H. Don- 
lan, vice-chairman of the New York State In- 
dustrial Board, lead a round-table discussion, 
“New Light on an Old Problem—Reorganiza- 
tion of Workmen's Compensation.” 

On April 3 the chapter met for a round- 
table discussion led by Edwin B. Kenngott, 
deputy comptroller of the Division of Em- 
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ployees Retirement System on “Retirement— 
An Aid to Sound Public Administration.” 

A nominations committee was appointed by 
Chairman Catherwood to draw up a slate to 
present at the June meeting. 


The New York Metropolitan Chapter held 
a round-table discussion at the New York Uni- 
versity Club February 13 on “Efficiency Service 
Ratings.” H. Eliot Kaplan, executive secretary 
of the National Civil Service League, led the 
discussion, Other participants were operating 
officials from local, state, and federal govern- 
ment and industry. 

The final meeting for the program year was 
held May 8 as a discussion of “Administrative 
Problems in Disposal of Surplus Property.” 
The four speakers for the meeting were: 

Villiam Parsons, executive officer, Procure- 
ment Division, U. S. Treasury Depart- 
ment 
Colonel Frank L, Seymour, regional direc- 
tor, Procurement Division, U. S. Treasury 
Department 

L, J. Cook, director of purchase, New York 
City Department of Purchase 

Francis D. Cronin, regional director, Office 
of Supply, Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion 


The Portland organizing committee called 
a dinner meeting March 8 to hear Paul H. 
Appleby, vice-president of the Queen City 
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Broadcasting Company (formerly executive 
assistant to Secretary of Agriculture Wallace. 
then under-secretary of the department, and 
later assistant director of the Bureau of the 
Budget). In discussing the subject, “You Don't 
Know Conditions in Washington,” Mr. Ap- 
pleby centered his attention on centralization 
in government with some intimate sidelights 
on the preparation of the federal budget and 
its review by the president. 

On March 31, at a meeting under the chair- 
manship of Walter E. Sykes, assistant regional 
conservator, Soil Conservation Service, a con- 
stitution was formally adopted, marking the 
official founding of the Oregon Chapter of the 
Society. The following officers were elected to 
serve until the regular annual meeting in the 
autumn: 

President—Walter E. Sykes, assistant re- 
gional conservator, Soil Conservation 
Service 

Vice-President—Herman Kehrli, director, 
Bureau of Municipal Research and Serv- 
ice 

Secretary-T reasurer—Howard R. Ennor, ad- 
ministrative analyst, Bonneville Power 
Administration 

Directors—Miss Mildred Fahlen, senior. per- 

sonnel technician, Municipal Civil Serv- 
ice Board 
Charles McKinley, Reed College 
Walter A. Durham, Jr., War Labor Board 
S. Gaiser, administrator, Oregon Unem- 
ployment Compensation Commission. 








